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FATE. had gone before, he went softly aft, feelin “Get to keetoh “om first,” we@dee | deme im a bat what I’ll beat that 
on tsi his way along the bulwarks till his hand | to himsd?f. T. scoundrel. ’’ ” 
came in contact witn the rope, and he, too, | ‘Look here, when did you find this out?” eee Soe about 
With gaze full of best hope all watch the veil oll Gg lato tho bons. , | exclaimed the captain. the ment the ; “nt. least, 
t hides ‘ n me an . 
eit paresis § reat ‘rare whispered = voles, UP ge espa on,” “ha bea be beards ana neo” said Mr. Parkley, sharply. ‘ 
*fphat Time wil fall them when Truth comes Hany apllen yd ne. But not deep,’’ | and Rady poe yo ne ag - we en é —- well Wa wo poceeeene 
o lig 7 see astern scoundrel. ume. 
, “Quick, then—quick, then,’’ whispered | men in, sah,” said Pollo, importantly. you'll stand by me?’ 
mae try: te Ay a = 2K of jee ne om | pa mn this little rope, We A phased thing, or the e men would waded, - pay oe = »”” anid 
skies, . . not have .” cap- calmly, 
Two meet, no more to part, with Heaven's | The boat’s painter was —but not | tain. “ my words, John, that foreign- ‘And I’m sure [ will,’’ exclaimed the 
so fong as life may brighten gentle eyes. without rattling the iron‘ring through which | er’s at the bottons of this. Did either of you | “#ptain. 
it was run——dropped over side with a | see him come near the ship ?’’ “I knew you would,” said Mr. Parkley, 
Yet many born of kindred blood and race bh, and, just faintly grating against the | ‘I did, sah,”’ cried Pollo. warmly. “I’m determined now, for it’s 
Stand ‘all about us with Love's longing | vessel's side, the boat glided away, appear-| “You did?” exclaimed the captain. evident that that rascal will try all he can to 
—_—* ing for a few moments in the faint glow | ‘Yes, sah, jus’ fore dark, I see um get | thwart me. Come down in the cabin, and 


Though in their lives truition hath no place 
Since trackless wastes, and ‘mountains, bid 
them part. 


Passed by, overlooked, or hopeless, daring 
not, 
They bear with peace,the nnrequited weight, 
And wrapped in silence, and a hapless lot, 
In patience kneeling at the feet of Fate. 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER X.—[contTrnvuzn. ] 

l \HEY both stepped out on to the deck, 
and stood and listened, for it was im- 
possible for them to see, though the 
light from the deck-house made them 

stand out plainly in view if any one else 

was on the watch. 

They saw nothing; for, as they stepped 
out, A man, who was stealing aft, dropped 
softly down and crouched under the bul- 
warks. 

The hawsers creaked softly as they swung 
in the tide, and a faint light shone up from 
the forecastle hatch, while from aft there 
was a tolerably bright glow from the cabin 
skylight. Here and there the riding lights 
of other vessels rose and fell, as they were 
swayed by the hurrying waters; while the 
lights of the shore twinkled like stars on a 
black background, but, saving the rippling 
noise of the tide against the great schooner's 
side, all was perfectly still. 

‘False alarm, Pollo,’’ said Oakum, lead- 
ing the way back. 

‘No, sah,”’ said Pollo, reseating himself, 
cross-legged, beneath the lantern. ‘I sure 
[ hear somefin, sah, dough I no say what it 
was,’”’ 

“I've often wished for you as a mate in a 
dark watch, Pollo,”” said Oakum, hewing 
off a quid of tobacco, and thrusting it into 
one check. ‘You would not go to sleep.’’ 

‘Not ob a night, sah,’’ said Pollo, com- 
placently: ‘but I no so sure bout dat it de 
sun shine Lot—I go sleep den fass enough.’’ 

_ They had hardly resumed their conversa- 
tion when the man who had dropped down 
under the bulwarks rose, and went softly 
by the deck-house, walking rapidly aft to 
the —_ — ate ya pe after run- 
ning an ng an ing a repe, slid 
down, and took his place in a cane boat al- 
ready half full. 

A few moments later, and another man 
crept softly along the deck, went over the 
slide, and slid into the boat. 

Another and another followed, and then 
one man who had been waiting by the fore- 
castle hatch, instead of going ait, opened a 
sharp knife and crept forwned to where the 
stout coir hawser was made tast to the buoy. 
It was drawn very tight; for the tide was 
—— in fast, and a few sharp cuts would 
have divided the strands, with the result 
that the schooner would have drifted up 
with the current, and, if it had not fouled 
and perhaps sunk some smaller vessel in its 
course, have run ashore. 

‘The man listened attentively that all was 
still, and, raising his knife, he began to saw 
through the strands, when nsing, he shut 
the —_ with a and exclaimed: 

“No, hang it . ‘ ; 
oul gitall, I won’t! It's too bad 


cast from the stern windows, and then 
seeming to pass into a bank of utter dark- 
ness. 

“I no care what you say, Mass’ Oakum, 
sah,’’ said Pollo, a tew moments before— 
and his great black ears seemed ‘to start for- 
ward like those of a hare—‘‘I sure I hear de 
rattle ob a rope; and you see if dare isn’t a 
boat under de side.’’ 

He leaped softly up, and ran on deck, fol- 
lowed by Oakum. 

‘‘Dere, I sure I right,’’ whispered the 
black, pointing astern. ‘‘Boat full ob men.” 

“T can’t see nowt,’’ growled Sam. ‘‘Let’s 
go forward and ask the look-out if they 
heard anything. Hear a boat touch the 
side, mates ?’’ he said, aloud. 

There was no answer. 

‘The lubbers are ae. he —_ an- 

; and hurrying to where the men 
Sonia have been, he found that they were 
missing, and ran to the hatchway. ‘‘Be- 
low therel’’ he shouted. ‘‘On deck here, 
some of yer!”’ 

All silent; and he lowered himself down, 
to find a lantern burning but not a soul 
there, even in the bunks, the men’s kits be- 
ing also gone. 

“‘Deserted, by jingo!!’’ cried Oakum, 
slapping his thigh, as he began to ascend 
th he. ‘‘Here, Pollo, run and call the 
skipper.” 

‘‘What’s wrong?’’ cried Captain Stud- 
wick, from out of the darkness. 

‘Not a blessed man, sir, left aboard.’’ 

And the captain brought his foot down 
with a savage stamp on deck. 


CHAPTER XI. 
OFF AT LAST. 





HE ou brought the doctor, Mr. Wil- 
son, and John Studwick on deck, the 
latter panting, and evidently in a terri- 


ble state of alarm. 
“Quick, father, the boat!—save Bessy, 
don’t mind me,’’ he gasped. 
‘There's nothing to fear, my boy,’’ ex- 
claimed the captain, catching the young 
man’s arm. “Only the men have gone 
ashore—forsaken the ship. Now go below. 
Here you, Oakum, what do you mean, you 
scoundrel? Where’s Mr. Jones?’ 

‘‘Here, sir,’’ said the mate, who had hur- 
ried from his berth. ‘“What’s wrong?’ 

‘‘Wrong ?’’ exclaimed the captain, stamp- 
ing about the deck in his ra ‘‘Why, the 
men have forsaken the p. What were 
you about?’’ 
“I beg pardon, Captain Studwick,’’ said 
the mate, sharply; ‘‘but it was my watch be- 
low. You said you would see to the first 
watch with Oakum.”’ 

“Bo I did—so I did,’’ cried the captain. 
“Here, Oakum.”’ 

**You said I could go below, capen,’’ said 
Oakum, gruffly. 
“Did you know anything of this ?’’ 
“If l'd know'd anything of it, I should 
have come and told you,”’ said Osakum. 
“Didn't I give the siarm as soon as | 


a = 
se es, yes, ad cried e D. 
“There, I beg your pardon, Mr. Jones. 
Don’t take any notice, Oakum. It’s enough 
to make any man mad. How am I to face 
Mr. Parkley and Mr. Pugh when they come 
off in the morning ?”’ 

“Lads on’y gone off to have a good drink, 
at sir,”’ su Oakum. 

“Drink? No. They’ve apy a and 
bribed or not to scoun- 


in boat "low de wharf, and two men row 
boat wif um.”’ 

“‘Are you sure f’’ 

‘Yes, sah, I quite sure. I see um sit in 
de stern; wrap up in um cloak, and smoke 
cigar. But he nebber came nigh de ship.”’ 

“IT thought as much,’”’ | meg the ~. 
tain. ‘Here, go below, John. The night 
air’s chilly. There's nothing the matter, 
my child,”’ he continued, tenderly, ‘‘only 
some of the crew have absconded.’’ For 
just then Bessy Studwick, “= quiet and 
trembling, had come to his side. ‘Well, 

tleman, I’m sorry, but I could not help 
t, and now I shall have to ask you to share 
the watch with Mr. Jones and myself. Oak- 
um and Pollo, go below. Oakum, you will 
take the next watch with Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Meldon, or Mr. Wilson, will perhaps 
join me in the morning watch.’’ 

Both gentleman expressed their willing- 
ness, and the night passed off without fur. 
ther misadventure. 

Captain Studwick was quite right, for the 
Cuban hovered about the schooner until 
darkness set in, when, watching his oppor- 
tunity, he caught thé attention of one of 
the men, who absolutely refused to listen to 
him at first; but as Laure bribed higher, and 
vowed that it was a mad voyage, of which 
he had himself repented, as he would not 
expose the men to the risks of the deadly 
coast where the treasure lay, the man began 
to listen. 

‘There are fevers all on those shores, of 
the most deadly kind,’’ he whispered ; ‘‘and 
I shall feel as if I had sent a party of good 
British seamen to their death.’’ 

At last his words and his money began to 
tell. This man was won over; and when 
the others were brought under the persua- 
sive ways of the Cuban, the dread of pun- 
ishment for desertion was mastered by an- 
other sovereign or two, and after his last 
words they gave way. 

‘‘Take your choice,’’ he said at last; ‘‘a 
dog's death and your body for the sharks in 
that pestilent clime, or the money I give 
you. You can take the night train for Lon- 
don, have your run on there, and then get 
a good vessel afterwards.”’ 

An additional sovereign to the man he telt 
most likely to be his tool made him prom- 
ise to cut the hawser; and then all went 
well for the infamous desi except that 
this man repented of part of his bargain,and 
the crew of stout, able seamen was taken 
off, and landed a mile or so above where 
the schooner lay in the tideway. 

By eight o'clock in the morning Mr. 
Parkley and Dutch came off, to announce 
that they had discovered through Pollo that 
when he saw Tolly and the other diver 
they were on their way to the station, and 
hed teben tickets for London. 

**Did you ever have worse news?"’ said 
Mr. Parkley, bitterly. ‘‘It may be months 
before we can get others who will go; for 
Layman, my other man, is ill.”’ 

“*Yes,’’ said the captain, quietly. 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Parkley, aghast. 

“Our friend, the Cuban, has seduced all 
the men away, and stopped the expedition. ’’ 
*T’ll be— No, I won't swear,’’ exclaimed 
red with fury. 








shar ’8& woman aboard. Bad enough 
Then, following the example of-those who 


drels! I'll have them the nearest 
magistrate; and punish them for this.”’ 


‘But about divers ?’’ said the . 2 

‘Yes, there is the difficulty. It is not 
every man who will train for as it is a 
risky thing. Perhaps I may be able to train 
one or two of the men we get. At all events, 
go I will, and I will not be beaten.”’ 

“I’m afraid be 


E 
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‘I do not wish to do that,”’ 
“I wish to help you.”’ 

‘Well, then,”’ cried Mr. Parkley, sharp- 
ly, “I shall take old Rasp; he'll go to obli 
me, old as he is; and if it is necessary I will 
go down myself. !’ve not been down for 
years now; but sooner than that scoundrel 
shall crow over me, I'll do sll the diving 
myself.’’ 

‘There will be no necessity,’’ said Dutch, 
quickly. 
‘‘What do you mean?” exclaimed Mr. 
Parkley. 


“I will go with you myself,”’ said Dutch. 
“Whatt” cried Mr. Parkley, joyfully. 


“You! You go with me? My dear Pugh, 
I roy never forget this.’ 

e rose, and grasped the young man’s 
hand with both of his own, and his face 
flushed with pleasure. 

“1 will go, 


**Yes,’’ said Dutch, quietly. 
and with old Rasp I think we can manage. 
“Manage!” cried Mr. Parkley; ‘‘why, you 


are a host ia reelf. But look here, my 
dear boy. tlemen, you will excuse us. 
Come on deck.’’ 


He led the way, and Dutch followed him 
to the side of the schooner, where he took 
him by the button. 

“I’m so grateful, Pugh,”’ he exclaimed, 
‘you can’t think; but {t won’t do. The 
business would be all right with my broth- 
er, but I can’t take you away.’’ 

‘Why not?’ said Dutch, sharply. 
‘Your little wife, my boy, I could 
never her in the face again.’’ 

“For God's sake, don’t mention her,’’ 
cried Dutch, passionately. ‘There, there,’’ 
he cried, mastering himself, ‘you need not 
consider that.’’ 

“But, my dear Pugh, are you not too 
hasty—too ready to believe? No, no, it 
won't do; you misjudge her. I won't let 
you go. In s few days all will be weil 


‘“‘Parkley,” exclaimed Dutch, hoarsely, 
‘it will never be all t again. I speak 
to you as I would to no other man. 
Heaven knows how I have loved that wom- 
an; but I heve no home now. 





I shal) never 
see her again.”’ 
‘No, no, no—don’t speak like that, my 
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2 EVENING POST. 
almost imper- ' 
dear boy. You are joy long, vessel began and then, with a fain tmile, she 
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“1 om no longer ber bustend, and de B) Or Crotwick pet to be lightly trified with, Pog oo aaa” see that anything’s the 


no longer my wife,’ said Dutch, sternly. 
“I tell you I shall go.”’ 

“No, no, I will not let you.”’ 

“I am your partner, and I sball insist 
y at home, and let me take the 
lead in the expedition. You may trust me ”’ 

‘Better than I would myself,"’ said Mr. 
Parkley, warmly. 

‘Then let me go. It will be a relief to 
me from the torture I have suffered these 
Jast weeks. Parkley, you cannot dream of 
what I have felt.”’ 

*‘Do you really, earnestly mean al! this?” 
said Mr. Parkley, gazing in the other's 
truvbled face. 

“Mean it? Yes, it would be « real kind- 


‘Time cures all wounds,’’ said Mr. Park- 
ley *‘so perhaps it will be best; and you will 
make arrangements forwhile you are away.”’ 

‘Bbe has the house,’’ said Dutch, bitterly, 
‘‘and what money | have. I shall write to 
her mother to join her. Ie that enough?” 

Mr. Parkley heid out his hand, and the 
two men each other's for a moment, 
and then turned beck to the cabin. 

“Mr. Pogh goes with us, Studwick. Rasp 
I know will come when he hears that Mr. 
Pugh is with us.”’ 

*Indeed!"’ said Dutch; “I should have 
thought not.”’ 

**You'll see,”’ said Mr. Parkley, writing a 
few lines in his pocket book, and tearing off 
the leaf. ‘‘Now, then, about Rasp. Whom 
can we trust to take this eshore?”’ 

**Let me go,’’ said Mr. Meldon, the young 
doctor. ‘'I will deliver it in safety.” 

**You will?’ cried Mr. Parkley. ‘That's 
well; but mind you don't get tampered with, 
nor the man this it is to fetch.”’ 

Mr. Meldon started, being rowed ashore 
in a boat they hailed. The Captain was 
ready to suspect every one now; and in an 
hour old Rasp came grumbling aboard, with 
a huge carpet bag, which dragged him into 
the t in which he came off, and nearly 
pulled him back into it when he mounted 
the side. 

“Ah, yes, I'll go,’’ he said, as soon as he 
encountered hig employers on the deck. 
*‘Hain't got enough clean shirts, though. I 
allus thought that Tolly was good for nowt, 
and the forrener a bad un.’’ 

“And now, Rasp, I want you to go ashore 

in for me,’’ said Dutch. 

“I'll take him with me,’’ said the Captain, 
‘and keep a sharp look-out torhim. Mr. 
Parkley is going too."’ 

“I don't want any sharp look-outs,”’ said 
Rasp, groffily. ‘‘I can take care o mysen.”’ 

Rasp's mssion was a simple one—namely 
to purchase certain articles of outfit; for, 
with stern determination, the young man 
had set his face against again visiting his 
home. Moreover, as if distrustful of himself, 
he stayed on board, meaning to remain there 
for good. 

The captain and mate both left for the 
shore, leaving Dutch in‘charge of the vesse]; 
and so earnestly did they work, that by 
nightfall they had secured six fresh men 
and were hopeful of obtaining another half 
; iio they required—by the following 

y: 

The new-comers were of a rougher class 
than those who had been wiled away, but 
for all that they were sturdy, useful men, 
and, anxious as the leaders of the capedition 
were to start, it was no time for choosing. 

That night, little thinking that every 
action in connection with the vessel had 
been closely watched with a powerful glass 
from the upper window of a house over 
ing the estuary, Captain Studwick returned 

th the mate, taking the precaution to give 
the men plenty of liquor, and placing them 
under hatches for ~ 

Rasp had long been k with the meces- 
saries Dutch required, bringing with him a 
letter, which the young man read, tore to 
shreds, and then sent fluttering over the 
side; and at last the party, feeling hopeful 
of success on the morrow, reti for the 
night, saving such as had to keep watch. 

next day, however, brought no suc- 
cess; not a man could be ind to under- 
take the voyage, of those unemployed; and, 
to Captain Siudwick's great be 
found that by some means the w 
peas of the voyage bai been turned into 
ridicule, and the men be addressed 
coarse 
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mate, and a good hand, evidently displaying 
an inclination, too, to refuse to go without 
him, so he was included. 

“I think we can set our friend at defiance 
now,” said the captain, rubbing his hands 
as the men went below. 

“I don't know,”’ said Mr. Parkley. ‘He's 
one of those treacherous, cunning scoundrels 
that will steal a march on us when it is least 
ex . It’s fine night, and not so very 
yee bee om serves; 60  ¢ do you may to 

wn at once, and putting a few 
nie of sea between us and our friend?” 

‘The very thing 1 should have proposed,”’ 
said the n; ‘and what's more I say 
make all sail for our port, in case our friend 
should charter a fresh vessel and be before 
us. ” 

‘‘He would not get the divers.’’ 

‘‘No, perhaps not; but he might make up 
& party who could overhaul and plunder us. 
I shall not be happy till we are well on the 
way.” 

‘Good, then—let’s make our start. It 
will astonish Pugh when he comes up trom 
his berth to find us full handed and well on 
our way.”’ 

‘Is he lying down, then?’’ said the cap- 


‘Yes, I persuaded him to go, as he is go- 
ing to watch again to night. The fellow is 
ill with worry and anxiety, and we can't 
afford to have him knocked up. You'll start, 
then, at once.”’ 

‘‘In a quarter of an hour or so,’’ said Cap- 
tain Studwick. ‘‘Here's a large barque 
coming up, and we may as well let her clear 
us first.”’ 

Giving the word to the mate, the first 
half-dozen men were called up, and a couple 
of sails made ready for boisting, 80 as to give 
steerage way, and the motions of the dimly- 
seen barque were watched. 

‘I don’t want her to run foul of us,’’ said 
the captain; ‘‘ for if she did, I should be 
ready to swear that it was one of the Cuban's 
plans.’’ 

“‘Hardly,”’ replied Mr. Parkley. ‘Tf any 
fresh hindrance is to come to us, it will be 
from the shore. If you take my advice, you 
pene by let a boat approach the ship to. 
D g 2 

“I don’t mean to,”’ said the captain. 
“‘All right, she'll give us a pretty good wide 
berth. Hallo! What's that?’’ he said cross- 
ing over to port. 

*‘Boat from the shore, sir,’’ said one of the 
men. 

And at the same moment came a hail out 
of the darkness. 

‘‘Ahoy there! Heave usa rope.’’ 

Oakum ‘step forward, and was about 
ge & rope down, when the captain stayed 


‘‘What is it?’’ he said, sharply. ‘Keep 
off, or you may have something through 
your planks,’’ and as he spoke fhe peered 
down into the boat. ‘Here, Jones, keep a 
sharp look-out on the other side, and see 
that no boat comes up.’’ 

“Is that Captain Studwick?”’ said a 
woman’s voice. 

**Yes, and what then?” said the captain. 
‘Now, it won’t do. That trick’s too clear. 
How many have you in that boat ?’’ 

*‘No one but myself,”’ replied the same 
voice. ‘Pray, pray, let me come on board.”’ 

*‘Who are you, and what do you want?” 
exclaimed the captain. ‘Quick! I’ve no 
time to waste.’’ 

*‘Let her come on board,’’ cried Mr. Park- 


ley, hastily. ‘‘Don't you know her?’ he 
whispered; ‘4t’s Mrs. Pugh.’’ Then leaning 
-— side—‘'Hester, my child, is that 
yout” 

**Yes,"’ was the hoarse reply. “DBfr. 
Parkley, for Heaven's sake take me on 
board.” 

‘There, I told you so,” exclaimed Mr. 


Parkley. ‘Let down the steps.”’ 

“I tell you it's some ruse of that cursed 
Cuban,’’ cried the captain, angrily ‘If you 
give way, we shall be eep 


that boat off below, there. 

“No, nol” cried Mr. Parkley. ‘Stop! 
Studwick, I take the responsibility on my- 
self. Oakum, lower the steps, and throw 


that rope.’ 
“A p ee ee Se ar eae. “Am I 
to do ?t’’ he continued, to the captain. 
“Yes, if he wishes it,’’ was the testy reply. 
And then, in a low voice, said 


gs 


he to 
mate, ‘Slip the hawser, and haul up the ji 
I'm to the wheel.”’ 
executed, and the 


Ss 


and sta 
His orders were 





that a was in his hand as he ran 

back to the side; but bis alarm was un- 
necessary, for the scuffling noise was caused 
merely by Mr. Parkley catching their visi- 
tor as she tottered and nearly fell on the 
deck. 

“Let me see my husband, Mr. Parkley,”’ 
she moaned. ‘‘for pity’s sake Jet me see my 
husband. If I saw him and spoke to him, 
he would listen to me.”’ 

‘But my dear child,’’ began Mr. Parkley. 

<q shall die if I do not see him,” 
moaned again, ‘I have been so il]—I have 
suffered so much; and this evening the news 
came that he was going away—away with- 
out seeing me. Oh, God, what have I done 
that I should suffer so!"’ 

“‘My dear child, my dear Mrs. Pugh,”’ 

‘I must see him—pray, pray take me to 
him,’’ she sobbed, ‘it’s more than I can— 
more than I can bear.” 

Mr. Parkley caught her again just in time, 
for she swooned away; and, laying her upon 
the deck, he tried hard to restore her. ‘Then, 
looking up, he became aware that the lights 
of the town were tast receding. 

‘“‘Why, Studwick,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘the 
schooner’s moving!”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the captain. 

‘‘But the boat this poor girl came off in ?’’ 

**Ashore by this time.’’ 

‘But we can’t take her. Hang it, man! 
we cannot have domestic differences on 
board. She must go back.”’ 

‘‘We must now land her at Plymouth,’’ 
said the captain. ‘‘Send for my Bessy. man, 
she will soon bring her to. How foolish ot 
the little woman to come aboard!"’ 

‘Bhall I fetch the young lady, sir?’’ said 
Sam Oakum, groffly, as he send with a look 
of disgust upon his face. 

**Yes, for oars wo sake, do. Quick!"’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Parkley, whose efforts to restore 
animation were all in vain. 

Just as Sam went aft, pane Mrs. Pugh 
began to revive, stared wild 2. about, and 
sitting up saw the captain bending over 
her. 

‘Captain Studwick,’’ she cried, catching 
his hand and drawing herself upon her 
knees to cling to him, ‘‘don’t send me back 
—don’t send me away. Let me gotoo. I 
could not bear to part from my husband 
like this. He is angry with me,’’ she whis- 
pered; ‘‘I cannot tell you why, but he has 
not spoken to me for days, and I have been 
s0—so i)].”’ 

“Yes, yes, ™ shall see him, my dear, 
but stand up. You must not make a scene.’”’ 

“Oh, no."’ she exclaimed, rising hastilg, 
‘I will do anything you say, on! Yet me see 
him and explain. me go with you. If 
I could talk to him he would believe me, and 
all would be well again. If not,’’ she said, 
with a hysterical cry, ‘I shall go mad—I 
shall go mad.”’ 

‘Come, Jet me take you below,’’ said the 
captain; for she was clinging tightly to his 
arm. 

‘*Yes, yes,’ whispered the poor, trembling 
woman. ‘I could not help that; I am trying 
80 hard to be calm, a breast is so 
care-laden that a cry would escape. Letme 
go with you, Captain Studwick. I will be 
80 quiet—so careful.”’ 

“It is impossible, my dear child,’’ he said, 
= a husky voice; for her agony affected 

im. 

‘No, no, don’t say that; I will help Bessy 
nurse your r son. She leves me, and 
believes in me; and I will give no tfouble. 
If you set me ashore I shall die of grief. I 
cannot live to be separated from my husband 
—for him to leave like this.’’ 

“Well, well, well, I'll see what I can do,”’ 
said the captain, in the quieting way that 
one would speak to a child. 

But she peered instantly into his face. 

‘You are deceiving me!" she cried. 
“You are trying to calm me with promises, 
and you mean to set me ashore. Mr. Park- 
ley,’’ she wailed, turning to him, ‘you 
know me, and believe in me: you know the 
cause of this trouble. Take me to my dear 
husband, and help me to drive away this 
— = his, or P bay die.’’ 

**My dear child—my child,’’ he 
drawing her to him, ‘‘[ will try ali I — 

**But you will set me ashore again, when 
I strove so hard to get to him. I was so ill 
in bed, and he has not been near me. [ 
tound out that were taking Dutch from 
me, and I could not stay. Let me see him 
—oh, let me see him!"’ 

‘You shall, my dear, as soon as you are 
a * he is 

“But here,’’ she whispered, not 
daring to raise her voice, lest, in her excited 
state, it should get the mastery over her, 
and sne should burst forth in hysterical 


“Yea, my child, he is here. H 
aor” 0 & ace 





ON: oh, no,”’ she ‘Tm ‘ 
ea)m now. Ab. here's Mee ida 


“‘You here, Mrs. Pugh!" exclaimed the 
captain’s daughter, who believed that she 
was coming to her father. 

‘Yes I could not stay,’’ sobbed Hester. 
“I was obliged to come. Oh, Bessy, 
Bessy, don’t shrink from mel!’’ she 
as the men gladly drew away and left them 
together. 

‘Hush! don’t speak here,”’ said Bessy, 
game round, and speaking hoarsely— 
“come down w my cabin.”’ 

Hester tottered, and would have fallen, 
but Bessy caught her arm and led her be- 
low, where, as soon as they were alone, the 
former fell upon her kness, and held up her 
hands, catching those of Bessy as she stood 
before her. 

“Listen to me, Miss Studwick,”’ she 
moaned. ‘Don’t condemn me unheard. I 


: 


Bessy did not speak, but gazed down on 
the sobbing woman with a look of pity. 

‘‘My dear husband has allowed cruel sus- 
picions to creep into his heart, and he wrongs 
me—he does, indeed. Oh, Beasy, Bessy, 
you loved him once, I know—I know 
did; and you must have hated me for 
his love from you.”’ 

A low sigh burst from Bessy’s breast, but 
she did not speak. 

“You know,.’”’ sobbed Hester, ‘‘how true, 
and noble, and frank he is.’’ 

“I do,”’ said Bessy, sofily. 

“Then, what would the woman be who 
could betray him, even in thought? Would 
she not be the vilest, the most cruel of 


wretches ?”’ 

‘She would, indeed,’’ said Bessy, coldly. 

‘‘Bessy—Miss Studwick,"’ cried Hester, 
with a low wail of misery, ‘if I have com- 
mitted any sin, it is that of loving my dear 
husband too well. God—God knows how 
innocent Iam. Oh! it is too hard to bear.” 

She sank lower on the cabin floor, weep- 
ing silently, but ae great effort, for 
the heavy sobs kept iB to her lips: and 
in her agony the intense desire to obtain re- 
lief in uttering loud cries was almost more 
than she could master. 

Bessy stood looking down upon her, with 
brows knit and lips pressed t er; for her 
heart whispered to her that was a judg- 
ment on this woman, who had rotbed her 
ot her love, and that she ought to rejoice 
over her downfall. Then, too, the thought 
came that, this idol fallen, she might, per- 
haps, herself be raised up in its place, and a 
flash of joy irradiated her mind; but on) 
fora moment. Then her nature ; 
and, stooping down, she lifted the 
woman with ease, and laid her upon the 
couch like locker that filled one side of the 
cabin, kneeling down beside her, and draw- 
ing the dishevelled head upon her bosom. 

‘‘Hester,’’ she whispered, ‘‘i did hate 
very, very biiterly—as intensely as I 
loved Dutch Pugh: but all that is 
When I came to your house, and began to 
know you better, 1 used to go home, and 
kneel down and pray for his happiness with 
yom while, when I of his trouble, my 

tred began to fight its way back, so that 
the last day or two I have felt ready to curse 
you for the wreck you have made.”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no!’ sobbed Hester, clinging 


g? 


or they will set me ashore,” 
clinging tightly to her com) 
uttered a cry of relief. 
only to see him sometimes, 
he was safe, I should wait then patiently 
until he came to me and told me that all this 
troublous dream was at an end.” 
‘And you believe that he will do this 
“‘Believe!’’ cried Hester, startin 
gazing tull at her companion. ‘ 
believe it. It may be long first, but 
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aan in hs that escaped at intervals 
trom ~ A wife's lips, her own tears 
stealing gently down from time to time, as 
Hester marm more than once the name 


F 
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oO, 
whispered again, as she knelt 
ing hour after hour for Hester to awake, till 
ber own head sank lower aad lower, and at 
last she fell asleep by the suilering woman's 
side. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





WINTER. 





BY MINNIE O. BALLARD. 





The daisies sleep under the snow, 
The pansies and violets blue 
Have closed their sweet eyes to the light of the 


ekies 
As though of the winter they knew. 


The robin and blue bird are fied, 
And the lark has forgotten to sing, 
The sunshine but seems the pale ghost of the 


gieams 
That gladaened the far away spring. 


All things are forgotten and sad, 

And hushed is the pulse of the year, 

But we know that the rest of Nature is biest. 
And the time of awak’ning is near. 


HASTEN SLOWLY. 


BY M. M. E. R. 











Williams,’’ said a gentleman to an in- 

dividual, whose weak point, was the 

opposite of that inculcated in ‘the more 
haste the less speed,’’ which however, he 
did not know. 

“I’m at your service,”’ cried Mr. Wil 
liams, springing from his chair with alac- 
rity, and putting on his hat. 

‘Q, there’s no hurry, my dear sir,’’ re- 
plied the gentleman, smiling quietly. ‘Sit 
down here, and I will explain. I am too ill 
to go out this afternoon, and I shall feel 
greatly indebted to you for a little assis- 
tance.’’ And he went on to detail the busi 
ness which he desired attended to. 

“I comprehend, Mr. Stanley—it shall be 
arranged to your satisfaction!’’ exclaimed 
the listener, evidently impatient to go. 

“Are you sure you understand?’’ asked 
the other, earnestly. 

‘‘O yes! It don’t take me long to get the 
force of an idea; my family are all quick- 
witted, and despatch business in no time. 
I'll be back immediately,’’ rejoined the ac- 
commodating Mr. Willams. 

“Well; number ninety-eight—don’t for- 
get,’’ added Mr. Stanley, as ne disappeared. 

“IT am certain he didn’t hear that at all,’”’ 
he said, aloud. ‘It will be a wonder if he 
does the errand correctly. What a bustling 
man! Bat I don’t care how quick he is 
about it.’” 

The commission was an important one, 
and as illness had detained him, Mr. Stan- 
ley had been obliged, though reluctantly, to 
resign it to a second person; therefure he 
was naturally impatient to learn the result. 
He feared that Williams had not compre- 
hended the idea, and would not be able to 
make out a clear statement. 

Chis opinion was verified by his re ap- 
pearance in half an hour, with his usual 
signs of haste and excitement. 

‘Back so soon!”’ exclaimed Stanley. 

‘Yes; [haven't been able to make the 
gentleman understand what you mean, and 
you'll have to be more explicit,’’ returned 
the other, who was out of breath with fast 
walking. 

+ “More explicit!” Why, I have'stated all 
the particulars,’’ said Stanley, with manifest 
surprise. 

_ “Well, well, friend Stanley, never mind 
it,”’ said Williams, good humoredly, ‘I'll 
get it right next time.’ 

_And so Mr. Stanley repeated the propo- 
sition and general instructions as patiently 
a8 he could, and off starts the willing mes- 
senger with nervous speed. 

But the excitement of returning, the un- 
usual attention he had given to the second 
description of his errand, and his assiduous 
attempts to retain minutest particulars of 
the same, combined to drive all idea of the 
locality where the gentleman could be found 
out of his mind. o be sure, he knew the 
street—but that was little or noclue. He 
might go back for the third time, but for 
reasons, which must be obvious, he did not 
feel inclined to do so; and so he went search 
ing about, unsuccessfully, until near night, 
at last finding the place only to learn that 
the gentleman, wno had waited as long as 
possible, had left town to be gone two 
weeks. Nothing remained to be done but 
report himself at headquarters, which he, 
with some embarrassment and hesitation, 
proceeded to do. 

‘I have no doubt you meant well, friend 
Williams,” said Mr. Stanley, who heard his 
story in silence, ‘‘but through your inat- 
ventiveness and haste in the first instance, I 
have lost a chance worth s thousand 


The speaker’s tones were serious, and he 


': can do me a great favor to-day Mr. 





at once to but the other 
- ‘any no. eon ony nothing about 
“Tt is past now and can’t be helped,”’ he 


as though he had not a moment 

live, and then wondered why his diges- 

poor. His wife hinted her 

opinion in reference to the subject, but Mr. 

Williams it a ridiculous idea, 

and one not worthy to be entertained by a 
person of sense. 

“It's preposterous, my dear Fanny, to 
spend a couple of hour seating one's dinner, 
when fiteen minutes would answer the 
same purpose. I can't tolerate moderation; 
it's a sure of an indolent man.”’ 

“Moderation and indolence are two dif- 
ferent things, Mr. Williams,’’ said his wife, 
ina tive tone. 

**They are just alike to me,’’ was the ten- 
acious rejoinder. 

During this conversation, Mrs. Williams 
was carrying the dinner things into the 
kitchen, and her husband sat looking 


leisurely on. 

‘‘Now, whata long job you've made of 
that!’’ he resumed, ra moment's pause. 

“I should work in this way.’’ And start- 
ing up, suddenly, he piled several plates 
upon his arm, took a large pitcher in one 
hand, and a bow] of gravy in the other, and 
started for the domestic locality we have 
named, determined upon setting, his wife a 
good example. 

*‘Don’t, husband—you’ll let thefn fall!’’ 
expostulated Mrs. Williams, who feared for 
the safety of her new, bright carpet and her 
nice soup plates. 

She had hardly spoken the words, when 
her youngest son, who was rushing into the 
room, a espn and her husband, who 
was rushing out, came in violent contact. 
In striving to save the plates, which began 
to slip, Mr. Williams relaxed his hold upon 
the bowl, and the greasy liquid streamed 
down his pants ge the carpet. The plates 
fell, in spite of his efforts, breaking two in 
their descent, while a closer examination 
disclosed a large crack in the pitcher. 

‘‘Haste makes waste, my son,’’ observed 
his aged mother, who entered while Mr. 
Williams, his ardor rather cooled, was pick- 
ing up pieces of the broken ware. 

**It was all Charles’s fault. I’ve told him 
many & time not to come into a room in 
that headstrong way,’’ rejoined the father. 

“You were going out quite as fast as he 
came in, husband; so dont blame the boy 
for following your example,’’ .remarked 
Mrs. Williams. ‘‘You know you can’t 
tolerate moderation,’’ she added, pointedly. 

Our gentleman put on his hat, and left 
the house, not caring to hear the observa- 
tions of his wife and mother. He took no 
blame to himself for i. catastrophe, ‘‘as it 
would not undoubtedly have happened if 
he had not been interfered with.”’ 

“Be good enough to fix the stove this 
morning, Mr. Williams; Jane tells me there 
is danger of the leg coming out,’’ said the 
wife of the bustling man, the next day. 

He promised to attend to it that very 
minute, and taking a hammer entered the 
kitchen. Jane was not there, and not being 
overlooked, he concluded to put off fixing 
it very thoroughly uatil some other time. 
He was ina hurry, as usual, and so he 
struck the legs of the stove several smart 
blows, was sure it was al) right, and com- 
plimented himself on the expedition he had 
used. In less than a week, Jane ran up the 
stairs, in great excitement, exclaiming; 

“The stove has tumbled down, ma'am! 
the coffee and toast is all spilt, andI just 
missed getting a scald! I told you how it 
would be.’’ 

‘*The stove tumbled down! Why, hus- 
band, you said that you had seen to it some 
time ago,’’ replied Mrs. Williams. 

‘“‘And so have,’’ he rejoined, being 
prettv careful, however, not to say what he 
bad done, or how he had ‘‘ seen to it.”’ 

‘* Not thoroughly, or the accident would 
not have oceurred,’’ added Mrs. Williams, a 
little impatiently. ‘ The legs should have 
been nailed down, and made quite fast. I 
presume to say that you wasn't ten minutes 
doing it.”’ 

‘It's always so,’’ muttered the girl, as 
she turned away. ‘‘ Nothing goes right in 
this house. He does everything in such a 
hurry, and then makes a tuss if anybody 
complains. But he'll have to drink cold 
water this morning, and that’s good enough 
for him !’’ 

The morning meal was despatched by the 
family without the usual nice toast and de- 
licious coffee, Mr. Williams saying but little, 
and his wife looking unusually serious. 
The former promptly despatched 4 man to 
put up the stove again, and his charge for 
that service, and repairing a lid, which was 
broken by the fall, was one dollar—a sum 
which, including time and trouble, could 
have been saved if Mr. Williams had not 
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been in a hurry. 


At another time, in s business transaction 


with s stranger, he was a certain 
amount of — With his 
customary rolled them 
up and quickly them in his pocket- 


book, without even assuring himeelf that the 
Two hours afterward he 


out realizing the truth of the old adage— 








‘‘The more haste the less speed.’’ 
HE WOULD NOT. 





matrimony. It bound a fellow 

hand and foot, it tied him up forever to 

troubles of one sort or another. O, it 

was a despicable thing—this matrimony; 
he’d keep clear of it, he warranted that! 

And who was Ae? Some cynical or 
stoical old bachelor, so ugly in person, so 
whimsical in tastes, that he stood no chance 
of winning a lady fair, unless, indeed, he 
outlived the more gainly, the more loveable 
portion of his sex, and were ‘‘that last man’’ 
of whom there has been a deal of prating. 
Ah. no, not Ae; bat a young, fine-looking 
fellow, with a face that would delight an 
artist—so charming in profile, with such 
dark, lustrous eyes, such a noble brow, and 
such a wealth of the deepest shade of 
auburn hair clustering about it in the grace 
of negligence. His, too, was a splendid 
figure; and well did he know how to set it 
off to best advanta Nature, too, had 
kindly given him brains—not a mere moiety, 
but a generous lot—and well and carefully 
had he improved them. Moreover he was 
rich. 

**You would make a glorious good hus. 
band,’’ exclaimed his cousin Mary to him 
one pay be he entered her parlor bearing a 
whole budget of trifles she had commissioned 
her husband to bring, but which, as Edward 
knew he would forget, he had troubled 
himself to remember. ‘‘You have such a 
memory, Ned. O dear, if Will had but a 
memory! I. you hadn’t been my cousin, 
Ned, I should have set fe tor you.” 

“Don't you wish you n't been my 
cousin. Suppose you had set your cap and 
hadn't caught me, what then? Would you 
have died of broken heart, coz?’’ 

“But I would have caught you, Ned. 
Nay, never look so confident about it, as 
though it were impossible for a lady to 
storm your castied affections, and bear them 
oft with the blush of victory on her cheek. 
Your heart is not so impregnable as you 
think, sir. You will never die a bachelor— 
a grandfather you may.”’ 

‘Never,’ said Edward, with much earn- 
estness. ‘Why, woman, are you mad? 
Would you despoil your firstborn of his 
princely heritage? Have I not made my 
will, and in that precious piece of parch- 
ment bequeathed, upon my decease, all that 
1 own to this bonny wee coz of mine?—this 
Will, one curl of whose head is worth more 
than the tresses of a thousand maidens ?’’ 

‘Five years from this and little Will ma 
whistle Yor his share of your estates! 
little, dark-eyed, princely-looking young- 
ster, answering to the nomen oft Ned Somers 
will claim it all, unless, indeed, some fairy- 
like sister should cry for a division of the 
spoils.’’ 

“You'll clear me out, now,’’ exclaimed 
the youthful bachelor, tossing Will into his 
mother’s lap—‘‘a wife and a twain of little 
ones at the first glimpse into futurity! 
Don’t take a second peep, Moll, for worlds 
—I beg you, don’t?”’ And he hurried off 
into the street; 

* * 


H: wouldn’t get married; no, not he—he 


* « . 


“You look very happy, cousin Mol),”’ 
said Edward, as he entered her parlor one 
day and found ber folding a newly-received 
letter; ‘‘guess you have sume good news.’’ 

‘Guess I have, Ned—news that will in- 
terest you, too. A young, beautiful and 
highly accomplished lady, an old school- 
mate of mine, is coming here next week w 
pay me a long promised visit.”’ 

‘And I must look out for my heart, 
must I ?’’ 

“Ah, no, that’s the best of it, and that’s 
what I want w tell you. She writes,’’ 
reading from the letter, ‘‘you used to laugh 
at me, Mary, because l inveighed so terribi 
about matrimony, and say, in spite of all 
my protestations, that I would be a bride 
ere | were out of my teens. But you were 
wrong. I have seen twenty-two summers, 
and daily do I rejoice that I am yet a mai- 
den. Tell me not of wedded bliss; you can 





never tempt me from my resolution tw re- 






“Yes, indeed; to certain knowled 
she has sent six su soll Ghasanted, Take 


“What think you of her?’ asked Mrs. 
Lee, of her cousin, the first time they were 
alone. 

‘She is angelic,”” was the earnest answer. 
“It will do for me to offer such attentions,” 
he would say to cousin Mary, ‘*because, 
though young, I am not a marrying man.”’ 

Cousin Mary laughed in her sleeve, but, 
like a prudent woman, never said a word. 


Thus matters along some months, 
when one morning, as Edward called to 
the door, and with a face that expressed 
much anxiety told him the lady was quite 

“Til! why, Mary! Ella ill! Why didn’t 
you let me know it. Have you sent fors 

**We have done all we can for her. 
was taken suddenly and beganer A last ni 

ectly qu 
she will be out in a few days.’’ 

*T think I'll 4 with you to day, ner: 

I a li 
noisy fellow, you know, and I can manage 
him better than res | of you.”’ 
spite of her anxiety,—for Ella had been for 
a few hours very sick,—an arch smile dim- 
ushered Edward into the nursery. 

Most patiently did he play with the little 
Never a cry from the baby-boy disturbed 
the sick maiden's rest that day, nor on the 
was convalescent; and no lover could have 
seemed happier than Edward when Ella - 


take Ella out to ride, his cousin met him at 
ill. 
physician ?’’ 

She 
but the doctor says, if kept pe ‘ 
and help keep Willie still, for he 

“I shall be to have you;”’ and, in 
pled the lips of the young matron as she 
teasing fellow committed to his charge. 
four succeeding ones that intervened ere she 
pearing at the parlor door, attended by h 


cousin, he begged and obtained permission 
to lead the pale maiden to her alcove seat. 

Many an hour had Edward beguiled of 
loneliness, in the months just passed, by his 
rare conversational powers, and perchance 
that was the reason why Ella should now 
in that low, sweet voice say, ‘‘Talk to me.’’ 

But it was strange, it was ss 
strange,’’ that then, just when he want 
to converse more eagerly than ever in his 
life before, he could not speak a word. 

By and-by the maiden looked up, as if 
amazed at the silence of ber friend. Tis 
lustrous eyes were bent upon her—and 0, 
it was strange that other than a lover's eyes 
should beam with such tender glances! And 
strange it was, too, that one who had re- 
solved te be ever ‘‘fancy tree,’’ should so 
blush and quiver! 

‘I must keep my gentle charge quiet, or 
cousin Mary will complain,’’ whispered 
Edward, as he marked the trembling crea- 
ture, and strangely like a love tone sounded 
his voice; and then he imprisoned the tiny 
white hand, and breathed a few words in 
the maiden's ear. Mesmeric words they 
doubtless were, and uttered only to soothe 
the fevered pulse. Effectua) were they if 
that were the case, fur the hand soon lay 
quiet within his own, and the thin, white. 
fingers. were passive, even though Edward 
slipped upon one a costly ring, which he 
happened to have bought that very morn. 

‘The doctor has just gone away,’’ said 
Mrs. Lee to her cousin, as he entered the 
parlor on the next morning; ‘‘and he says 
Ella must take a journey forthwith—that 
change of air will recruit her quicker than 
anything else. But she is too feeble to travel 
alone, and neither Willie nor myself can go 
with her. What shall we do?’’ 

“Send me,”’ was the brief reply. 

“I would; but I fear one thing.’’ 

‘‘Name it, sweet coz.’ 

‘That you would get married before you 
came back ?’’ 

“Nay, nay, sweet coz, [ would get mar 
ried before | went!"’ 

And so he did, and five years after little 
Willie did whistle for his share of cousin 
Ned's estate—‘‘a little dark-eyed, princely 
looking youngster, with a tairy like crea- 
ture of a sister’ Ejla, laid legal claims to it 
all, and right joyfully were those claims ac- 
know ledged. 
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The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

solitary and sad, she sat listleesly, 
hands lying on aby and eyes 
fixed on the strip of grey sky g 
over the noisy street; and slowly, siow 
ly the visions of - rose and fell, while 
future seemed and uncertain as 

the path of a ship upon an unknown ses. 

“Ah! I — you would be dull,’’ 
cried a cheery v 

Through the dim doorway and the dusty 
twilight there came two figures, growing 
gradually into the shapes of Tom Singleton 
and his sister Alice. 

“Yes, I was sure you would fee! dull and 
tired,"’ continued Tom. “Every one does 
when they first come to London ;_it is such 
a great lonely place, you see. So I have 
brought my sister, and if yuu would like to 
take a little walk, I think you will find the 
air will do you good.”’ 

Madeline felt it would be an inexpressible 
relief to escape from this stifling atmosphere 
ot loneliness and too much thought,'but she 
hesitated to except Tom Singleton’s escort. 
He ved this instantly. 

a. —— ing with 2. ae — 
ingly. ‘‘I will only see you a ce safely 
~ park 4 and wil, come there 
again and you in an hour's time.” 

Almost ashamed now of her ungracious- 
ness, Madeline gladly accepted this arrange- 
ment. In the street there was stil] plent 
of light,Sand the park was even bright wi 
evening sunshine, and gay with all the rank 
and ion of London. It was such a con- 
trast with the dull, dismal room at the inn, 
where she had sat alone with the heart ache, 
that it was scarcely possible to help feeling 
a little grateful to Tom Singleton. 

**Yuur brother seems very kind-hearted,’’ 
said Madeline. 

‘Have you found that out already?’ 
asked Alice, staring at ber in an odd way. 
“You'll say more than that of him when 
you know him halfas wellas Ido. Here, 

know, we are a queer pair, you and I ; 
f you feel ashamed of me, we can go over 
there under thee trees.’’ 

“J am not ashamed of you,’’ returned 
Madeline. 

The outspoken Alice looked at her again 
in an odder way than ever. 

‘Ah I see,’’ said she, a are too proud 
to be ashamed of a little shabby girl. Tom 
isn’t ashamed of me either—he often brings 
me here; but then he isn't ashamed out of 
kindness, not for pride, like vou. Look! 
there's the Prince of Wales! Do you think 
him handsome ?’’ 

**Yes,"’ said Madeline, doubtfully. 

‘Then I don't,’’ observed Alice, in a 
downright way. ‘‘People say he is the first 

tleman in the world; but he doesn't 
have half as much likea gentleman as 
Tom does. I should like to see him work- 
ing hard to keep a sickly mother, and three 
dirty little half brothers and sisters. Bless 
you! he wouldn't do it.”’ 

“Very few would.’’ said Madeline, softly. 

‘Have you any brothers and sisters?’’ 
asked Alice, a my. 

‘‘No,”’ replied Madeline. 

‘‘Well, unless they were like Tom, I 
don’t know that you lose very ae Se 
having them,’’ remarked the girl, with a 
tremendous assumption of wisdom. ‘‘And 
I think I can say the same thing with 
to fathers. Fathers now, if they drink and 

into mischief, ain't much in a family. 
know your father is dead—mine isn’t. He 
comes home sometimes, and troubles me and 
Tom terribly. If there -was a good big 
tombstone over him, I don’t know that 
mind much. But where is your 
mother ?—She isn’t dead, is she ?’’ 
*] have never heard that she is,’’ replied 
h on faster. 
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im ; if you don’t, I know I shal] have just 
as queer thoughts about your breeding as 
you had about mine.”’ 

Madeline did thank him ; and as they en- 
tered the inn, on their return home, she 
gave him her hand with a grateful look, 
while Mr. Rathline, furtively watching 
from the coflee-room window, secret! 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


AURICE PELLEW lived in chambers, 

and he came hurrying down the grimy 

stairs at about ten o'clock in the morn- 

ing, he hustled a lank individual bust- 
ling upwards in breathless excitement. It 
was the man in whose charge he had left 
Mr. Rathline. 

‘‘What are you doing here?’ cried Mau- 
rice, angrily, as he recognizéd him. ‘'I 
told you never to leave your charge for an 
instant.’’ 

**He ain't in my charge now,’’ returned 
the man. ‘Here's a letter.’’ 

Maurice tore it open eagerly, and read 
this :-— 

“Dear Str,—A relentless fate pursues 
me. It is ever the virtuous who are the 
sport of fortune. I was arrested this morn- 
ing in my bed for the paltry sum of fifteen 
pounds twelve shillings and tenpence. A 
mere tavern score, sir; a contemptible debt 
[ had forgotten. When will my enemies 
give me rest?, Ob! that I had the wings of 
a bird. Please send a couple of guineas by 
the bearer; and oblige me by coming 
speedily to the rescue of 

‘*Your very obedient servant, 
“RICHARD RATHLINE. 


“P.8.—Your bail will be , even 
if detainers arrive, which, to be candid, I 
expect; for my enemies are legion, and 
their spite and malice against an unoffending 
man are past belief.’’ 

Ex vely annoyed, Maurice Pellew 
thrust this note into his pocket. and conten- 
ted himself by sending one guinea to Mr. 
Rathline, with a message to say he would 
call to see him on the following day. 

‘The longer the fellow is in ‘durance 
vile,’ and the more desperate he is, the 
easier will it be to wring this secret from 
him,’’ thought Maurice. And in this be- 
lief he let that day go by, and also the next, 
without troubling himself respecting Mr. 
Rathline. 

‘‘He is safe enough,’’ said Maurice, com- 
placently. ‘He can’t escape me now, and 
® little imprisonment and anxiety will do 
him good." 

So, in the hope of bestowing some whole- 
some discipline on the swaggerer for the 
benefit of his impudent nature, Maurice 
Pellew refused his request, sent by a second 
messenger in the evening, for the loan of 
another ea, and turned a deaf ear to his 
entreaties to be bailed out at once. 

The state of the law sixty years ago is a 
matter of wonder to us of the present day. 
Yet the people seem to have e with it 
patiently, and, like Goldsmith's imprisoned 
soldier, they still believed that England was 
the land of liberty. Politicians from hus 
tings and hall declaimed to the crowd that 
freedom was an gg birthright ; 
and although the jails were full, although 
any man might be deprived of his libert 
on the mere affidavit of a creditor, althoug 
poor debtors languished and died in prison, 
the crowd believed the statement, and 
shouted the parrot-cry back in triumph. As 
for the penal code, it was simply m ; 
and in reading of it now, although we mar- 
vel at the number slain by the gallows, we 


Here in London, with the hard, practical 
world all around her, Madeline confessed 
to herself that the course she had taken ap- 

red too romantic, too generous, too dar- 
ne even—for how could she presume to ig- 
nore laws and customs, and pass sentence 
singly on that careless, selfish culprit 1—but 
down in Cornwall, the wild sea, with 
solitary heath and hil] spread around her, 
sorrow-stricken face 
for life and pity, the path 
seemed the only one pos 
sible; and the lenient sentence to which 
Lord Crehylls had himselt consented, was 
the mildest justice, and the sole form of 
ustice, to which her heart could agree. If 
urice would only understand that she 
was right, and generously leave her un- 
questioned, how relieved and thankful she 
would be! But Maurice had no thought of 
this ; he was only gathering his forces for a 
harder battle. 

In those days the post was so slow— 
though that generation considered it fast, — 
that Maurice had been obliged to consent 
to Madeline’s lonely stay at the hotel. as he 
could scarcely expect his letter would recall 
his mother back from Hastings under a 
week. Great was his surprise, then, when 
a note reached him, saying she was at home, 
and wished to see him instantly. The 
messenger bringing this had followed him 
to the inn, where he was paying his daily 
visit to Madeline. He read out the news 
joyfully. 

‘‘Let me call a coach, and go with me at 
ence to Harley Street,’’ he said. ‘‘It irri- 
ates me to see you here, Madeline, so lonely 
and unprotected.”’ 

‘‘T am quite eafe,’’ she answered; ‘‘and 
before going to your mother’s, I think I had 
better wait for an invitation.”’ 

She had remarked that the letter contain. 
ed none ; Maurice had not observed this. 

‘‘Are you so ceremonious?’’ he asked, 
with a vexed air. ‘‘Well, I'll go at once, 
and bring my mother to fetch you in an 
hour.”’ 

He bent over her, and kissed her. Made- 
line took the kiss a little coldly, a little 
proudly. A whisper in her own heart told 
her that Mrs. Pellew's sudden return could 
not mean hospitality and kindness to her. 
Gradually, day by day; there crept upon her 
the conviction that the forlorn Miss Sher- 
borne was not so welcome a guest as Miss 
Sylvester, of Penkivel; and she did not hope 
to find Maurice’s worldly family more gen- 
erous than others. 


Mrs. Pellew rushed forward to meet her 
son, with an open letter in her hand. She 
looked excited and weary, full of fuss and 
amazement. 

‘Read this!’’ she cried. ‘‘Your father 
sent me up to town directly I received it. 
I got it the same day I had yours. As to 
returning to London, Maurice, that is quite 
impossible at present; and I suppose you’!] 
hardly wish it when you have read this.’’ 

She put the letter in his hand, and sat 
down, fanning herself excitedly. The letter 
was from Lady Crehylls, and Maurice read 
it with a haste, terror, and indignation, 
indescribable. 

‘‘My dear Mrs. Pellew,’’ she wrote, ‘‘it is 
my painful duty to apprise you of my sor- 
row, else, heaven knows, I would willingly 
keep silent. But it is right your son should 
know, that the woman to whom he has 
given his affection is utterly unworthy of 
him. She has alienated my Sestende heart 
from me, and not content with making me 
feel her influence in daily unkindness and 
coldness, she has now persuaded him to 
leave his home for ever. This he acknow- 
ledged to me himself, in a parting and cruel 
interview, wherein he con that her 
power over him was so great, that he quit- 
ted me for ever in obedience to her wish. 
I am too wretched, too distracted, to enter 
more fully into details. I am bereaved both 
of husband and child. My beautiful boy is 
lost! Whether Madeline Sylvester has 
stolen him from motives of revenge, and 
love of power, I know not; or whether he 

urdered—I cannot say. My 
days and nights have passed in an anguish 
beyond words to tell. But I do not write 
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husband's own lips that he left me at ¢ 
ne Gplvester's Gaemees I tell you this — 
only for your own sake, and implore ry 
by all you hold dear, to keep this sorrommad 
fact a secret. Let me spare my husband's — 
pame. Give me this satisfaction; itis 
all 1 can do for him now. Hewill come back — 
to me one day and thank me. i? 
‘Far and near the rich and the poor alike 
are searching the country for my 
boy; and I pass every hour of the m 
day in an alternate fever of hope and de. 
spair. As if this were not enough to crush 
me, my dear father lies hopelessly ill. The 
da a Oe my house, 
I happen to know a was brought 
him from her by Grace Chagw an | 
servant of the Crehyllis family, This 


tated him most fearfully; but he would not 
speak of the circumstance to me, and he 
even denied boring heard from her. 

the loss of the d being made known to 
him, his illness increased greatly, till at last, 
while conversing on business with some 
stranger, foolishly admitted to his room, he 
a senseless, and has remained so ever 
since. 

‘Whether I am mad or sane I scarcely 
know, I am stupefied b f; my faculties 
are mercifully bernum otherwise I be- 
lieve heart and brain would give way. I 
have sent a messenger to 
Crehylls, my husband’s brother. I 
put everything into his hands. I feel unfit 
tor worldly cares. The great cry for 
soul is for nfy child. Let me only 
boy restored to me, and I will 
Penkivel with him and my stricken father, 
and there try to hide my broken heart trom 
the world. 

‘‘My dear friend, do me one kindness. If 
your son sees that cruel woman, tell him to 
intreat her to be satisfied with having 
wrecked my peace; tell him to implore her 
to give me back my child. If she will show 
me this mercy, I will try to forgiv® her. 
If she will promise even that I will not molest 
her, but I will trust to God only to bring me 
back in time the heartaf my poor, lost 
pot ge In full reliance on your sympa- 
thy and your silence, I am, dear Mrs. Pel. 
lew, your distracted friend, 

“AGATHA CREHYLLS.” 

“P.S. If Madeline Sylvester will take 
money, offer her money,—any sum she 
pleases, in return for my child.” , 

“There! what do you think of that?” 
cried Mrs. Pellew, as her son, with tremb- 
ling hands and ashy face, laid the letter on 
the table before him. 

‘‘I think Lady Crehylls is mad,’’ he ssid, 
slowly. ‘The loss of her child has turned 
her brain. I have seen Madeline every day 
since she came to London. She is as in- 
nocent as Ee or I.” 

‘Is not her coming to London a suspicious 
circumstance?’ returned Mrs. Pellew. ‘She 
may be lingering here a few days only to 
blind you.”’ 

‘*Mother!”’ exclaimed Maurice. 

‘My dear,’’ replied his mother, ‘‘a little 
indignation on your part is not ae 
but depend on it you throw itaway. Dady 
Crehylls would never have written that let- 
ter unless it was true.”’ 

Maurice gazed at her in a silence full of 
doubt and agony; his mental faculties for 
the moment were overwhelmed, and he had 
not the power to form a sentence. 

“I may as well tell you now frankly,” 
continued the fashionable aad worldly Mrs. 
Pellew, ‘that your father and I consider it, 
on the whole, fortunate that you are freed 
from this unlucky engagement. We were 
unwilling to quarrel with you on account of 
it, but an alliance with a Sherborne would 
have ruined you.’’ 

‘**Mother,’’ said Maurice, in a hoarse voice 
‘tyou liked Madeline once. You invited her 
here always; it is your fault if I loved her.”’ 

‘‘My dear boy,’’ responded Mrs. Pellew, 

uite unabashed, ‘‘Miss Sylvester, the 
aughter of a rich Indian nabob, the ward 
of Mr. Lanyon, of Penkivel, was s person 
worth cultivating. I am not responsible for 
her being an impostor.’ I never thought 
she would turn out to be the daughter of 
such a dreadful creature as Walter Sher- 
borne. I object to her on account of the 
highly disagreeable story connected with 
that name; I object to her still more as 42 
impostor; and I object to her most of all a6 
a disreputable young woman who—”’ 

She stopped, for Maurice had started up. 
and held his hand towards her, imploring 
silence. < 

**You need not be so violent, Maurice, 
she continued, in an a as ber 
fan went more hurriedly than ever. “‘I ob- 
ject to violence; it is ungentlemanly; ¢ °° 
cay when shown by a son to his mother 
and I have full warrant tor what I ssy. 
Here is Lady Crehylis’s statement; 
that is not enough, 

‘‘Mine?’’ exclaimed her son. 
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your visits, I It is positively dis- 

And do you believe any woman 
in ber senses would thrust herself out of 
house and home: Dsing penniless too: walens 
she had something to back upon? Ina 
word are you so blind as to believe she 
would quit Mr. Lanyon and all her chances 
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house like & man out of his mind with some 


sudden and desperate sorrow. 
CHAPTER XXX. 

When Maurice reached the street he 
called a coach and flung himself into it. 
His first impulse was to seek Madeline; but 
ashe drove towards the inn his 
changed. The whole story was incredible 
—a mad, blind, foolish fit of —— on 
the part of we! Orehylis; he would 
not insult Madeline by a single question or 
doubt. Then suddea! he remembered with 
a fierce throb of the heart, that Mr. Rath- 
line had insolently said something of the 
same kind; so he instantly ved he 
would go to him, and demand an explana- 
tion. In the whirlwind of his fury and his 
pain, Maurice thought of gra with the 
swaggerer with a sensation of relief. He 
could say nothing to Lady Crehylls, and 
with his mother he must bear patiently; but 
he could wreak his indignation upon this 
low slanderer, and force him either to re- 
tract his words, or else to relate truly the 
substance of what he had heard-at Crehylls. 
So the horses’ heads were turned towards 
Chancery Lane, and — soon Maurice 
alighted at one of those dens in Cursitor 
Street, appropriately termed sponging 
houses. 

“I wish to see Mr. Rathline,’’ he said, in 
a quick, sharp voice, when the chained door 
was at last unlocked, and a grimy indi- 
vidual, of a sallow aspect, opened it just 
sufficiently to show his own suspicious 
countenance, 

‘‘Mr. Rathline!’’ exclaimed the yellow 
face; ‘now, don’t thay, my dear, that you 
are come with newth of another detainer— 
now don't thay that.’’ 

“I have no intention of saying it,’’ re- 
a Maurice. ‘I want to see him, that 
is all.’’ ’ 

“Well, I’m glad it’th no worthe,’’ ob- 
served the grimy man, putting a thick finger 
by the side of his hooked nose in a leerin 
and cunning way; ‘‘becauth I wath afrai 
you might be acreditor; and in that cathe it 
oan be a lotto you and me, don’t yer 

on © i 

“I don’t see,”’ replied Maurice. ‘Will 
you let me pass? I am in a hurry.’’ 

‘‘Then you are creditor!’’a cried the man, 
opening the door a little wider in his ex- 
citement. “Oh dear! what a pity you didn’t 
come a little thooner; Mr. Rathline wath 
—_ out an hour ago, and all the feeth 
paid.’’ 

The news made Maurice stagger. 

‘‘Where is he gone?”’ he cried eagerly. 

The man put his finger on his nose 
again. 

_*‘Where ith he gone?” he said. ‘‘Ah! it 
ain’t likel7 he'll let uth know where he’th 
gone—not if he can help it, you under- 
thtand. But there, you go and lodge your 
affidavy, and give uth the writ and I think 
we'll find him. That’th our buthineth, you 
know, to find people.’’ 

‘‘Who were Mr. Rathline’s bail?’ asked 
Maurice. ‘ 

**Well,”’ said the man, “he wath a re 
spectable man, a tharp-faced man, called 
Whalley. He wath the rethponthible 
party, you thee. The other wath a regular 
bailer—one of the fellows hanging about 
the court, you know, who would bail Old 
Nick for five thillings.’’ 

Baffled and angry with himself at the 
talse feeling of security which had made 
him delay his interview with Mr. Rathline, 
Maurice asked a few other eager questions 
but could elicit nothing to give him a clue 
to the swaggerer’s haunts. 
stent ay —_- a fellow r ¥~ have 4 
riend!"’ he , angrily. “I never ex- 
ae he’d get bail. Who is this Mr. 


halley?’’ 
party,’’ said the bailiff, ‘a 
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“A country 
green, I expect.’’ 
“No doubt of that,’’ returned Maurice. 
‘‘He’ll be hunting for this scamp by and by 
to make him surrender to his bail. When 
— him let me know, and I’ll pay you 


“Get your writ then, my dear, and we'll 
flad him,’’ remarked the grimy man with 


great confidence: 
“Unfortunately I can’t take that advice,’’ 


sald Maurice; “Mr. Rathline owes me noth- 


“Phe yellow individual's countenance fell 
: oly, and it was evident his interest 
in Maurice decreased instantly. 
‘‘That'th a pity,” he answered. -‘But if 
you want him , you might 
pth writ all thame. An eo 
ey mete ty plen 
glad to do it for a pound.” e 
At this mild of forgery, Maurice 
shook his and retreated to his coach. 
Well,” observed the grimy individual, 
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agitated—even frightened ; but 
Maurice, overwhelmed by his own emotion, 
did not perceive hers. 

‘‘Madeline,’’ he exclaimed, ‘I am nearly 
bereft of sense and reason. My mother 
refuses to receive you—refuses to even see 
— she accuses 6 fearful crime. 

dares to say you have destroyed the hap- 

Crehylls for ever.”” , 

with the color slowly fad- 

ee but with the shadow of s 

cold resolve hardening every line, Madeline 
listened to this in ‘ect silence. 

‘“‘Have you nothing to say? he cried, 
madly. ‘Speak, Madeline, if you have any 
heart or pity!’’ 

‘*What can I say?’’ she replied, enemy 
Sogn een ae we my knees to 
entreat your mother to be gracious to me? I 
warned you long ago that asa Sherborne I 
should be despised.’’ 

‘‘Are you fencing with me? said Maurice 
supp his passion by an intense effort 
of will. ‘This accusation respecting Lord 
Crebhylls—answer that, Madeline, I implore 
you ’? 

‘I cannot answer it, she returned calmly. 

**You cannot!’’ he cried. 

‘‘No; I cannot, she replied; ‘‘or, rather, 
let me speak the truth bravely, I will not. 
If Lady Crehylis is unhappy, fault is her 
husband's, not mine.”’ 

This reply entered the ears of Maurice 
Pellew, stabbing his heart as it came. Had 
@ pistol been in his hand, he might have shot 
the girl who spoke to him thus, while she, 
utterly unconscious of his jealousy, gazed at 
him in innocent wonder and fear. 

‘‘Am I to understand,’”’ he said, with 
white lips, ‘‘that this isthe only answer you 
intend to give me?”’ 

Madeline wastrembling now. The battle 
she had dreaded was pressing hotly upon 
her, before she had gathered her forces to 
meet it: the hand she held towards her lover 
shook and quivered—so did her voice when 
she spoke softly. 

‘I can tell you nothing more, Maurice— 
nothing,’ said she. ‘Trust me, or let us 


‘Tt is easy for a heartless woman to talk 
of parting,”’ said Maurice, beside himself 
with the anguish of jealousy and qporn. 
‘*‘As to trusting you, it seems mine has been 
a fool’s trust—a blind, mad. idiot trust— 
and I am punished as I deserved to be. 
Like father, like daughter. There is rakish 
blood in you, Mise Sherborne. ’’ 

At this dreadful insult Madeline started to 
her teet, with cheeks on fire and eyes blaz- 
ing, but not a word came from her parched 
throat. She was choking, and the room 
seemed on fire. e 

“Why did I love a Sherborne?” contin- 
ued Maurice, trembling with rage. ‘‘Would 
to Heaven I had never seen your fair false 
face!’’ 

“You are insulting me like a coward?’ 
said Madeline, scornfully: ‘‘but I deserve it. 
I might have known « worldly man like 
you would soon repent of your rash love for 
a girl whose very name isa reproach. Yet 
I am not ashamed of being a Sherborne, 
Mr. Pellew; and I will keep my name. You 
are free—you have always been free. There 
was no need of a quarrel to cancel our fool- 
ish en .” 

She walked towards the door, but Maur- 
joe stood betore her, barring the way. 
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jealousy demands; so had no 
thought of permitting her to leave him thus. 


‘ I” he cried, wildly? ‘“Tentreat 
ineuets Gules pentunde te Givaeaiaa 


cermin aie 3 
counted the cost longago. I baow what I 
do, and what I have done.’’ 


Madeline was silent. The thought of all 
that she had lost to spare this care man 
the degradation of the law shook her soul, 
and for a moment her resolve tottered be- 
fore her anguish. The next instant Maur- 
ice himself strengthened it. 

*-T say he isa villain,’’ he continued; ‘‘but 
still, his wife loves him. Think, Miss Sher- 
borne, of the crime you commit when you 
separate man and wife. Turn back for 
Lady Crehylis’ sake, if not for your own.’’ 

‘‘Is Lady Crehylls always to be consid- 
ered?’’ returned Madeline, indignantly, 
‘and myself never? Is the Wyong Lord 
Crehylis does his wife so 80 terrible 
asthe many wrongs he done to me? 
You plead foolishly when you plead for 
that pered and spoiled idol, Agatha 
Crehylis. I have no sympathy to give her 
—positively none.’’ 

*‘Are you so infatuated ?’’ cried Maurice, 
as he struck his forehead with his clenched 
hand. ‘Are you so hard, so cruel, so lost? 
And will —- let me ask you one bitter 
question, iss Sherborne? What was 
eg love for me worth, that not one soften- 

g or pure thought interposed to hold you 
back from this desperate path ?’’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 





In SrpeRia you can buy beef for two 
cents a pound, a goose for twelve cents, a 
chicken for tour cents, a horse for $5, and 
$61 pounds of corn for six cents, and you 
can shoot bears out of your parlor window. 


Waere Lucirer Feii.—Native tradi- 
tion in Cabul claims an or of six 
thousand years for that city, as well as the 
doubtful distinction of its being the precise 
spot upon which Lucifer alighted when he 
fell from heaven. 


Newsparers In France.—In France 
there are 988 political newspapers. Each 
has had to deposit a sum of money with the 
Government as security for = baviour. 
The total sum thus sunk is given as 
£263,732. 


Tue Names or Tza.—Congou is a cor- 
ruption of Kungfu,-which signifies Labor. 
Souchong means Little Sprout; Pekoe, 
White Down. The Wuhee Hills on which 
Bohea is produced. give it its name. — 
signifies Black Dragon; Hungnoey 
Plum; Hyson, Fair ring: and Twankay, 
Beacon Brook. Young Hyson is called by 
the Chinese Yutseen, or Before the Rains. 


Dutcu Letrer Boxes.—Letter boxes in 
Rotterdam are differently worked from 
those in America. There a letter case 
which exactly fits within the box is used. 
When the door is opened the case is re- 
moved bodily, and another is substituted. 
The case cannot be opened by the letter- 
carrier, but remains closed until carried to the 
head office. Thus all fear of ory with 
the letter is removed, and of loss is 
averted. 


Tue Batavian Way.—The Malayan 
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was on the way to become a confirmed 
drunkard. With this man the Governor 
remonstrated warmly, until at last the list- 
ener answered, “I will never drink again 
if you will never wear 6 ? 
“A ** gaid the , poe 
his word; the man was saved, and 
Governor paid no manner of attention to the 
sometimes sharp criticisms upon his appar. 
ent carelessness in his dress. 
Ontons.—Who would believe that this 


With bread—bleck bread—and Aa" or 
onions, and a few grapes, an I will 
shrive and be happy; and from the 
effects of the above diet flows such 


beauty, as ravish the heart 
who turns up his nose at 
ceives the creations of the partaker thereof 
with open arms and pockets. 


Emsizems OF Lovs.—Roses are admit- 
tedly the emblem of love. An old tradition 
says that a rose gathered upon Midsummer 
Eve, and kept in a clean sheet of paper 
til Christmas Day, will be fresh enough 
a maiden to wear in her bosom when 
who is to be her husband will come and 
itout. In Thuringia the rose holds » 
lar position as a love-charm; sa maid who 
has several lovers will name « rose-leaf af- 
ter each, and then scatter them upon the 
water, that which sinks the last represent- 
ing her fature husband. In some parts of 
Germany it is customary to throw rose-leaves 
upon a coal fire, as a means of insurin 
luck. In Germany, as well as in 
and Italy, it is believed that if a drop of 
one’s blood be buried under a rose-tree it 
will insure rosy cheeks. 


A Kino's Tasie.—The table of Freder- 
ick of Prussia was regulated by himself. 
There were always from nine toa dozen 
dishes, and these were brought in one ata 
time. The King carved the soli dish, 
and helped the company. One singular 
circumstance connected with this table was, 
that each dish was cooked by a different 
cook, who had a kitchen to himself. There 
was too much consequent expense, with lit- 
tle magnificence. Frederick ate and drank, 
too, like a boon companion. His last work, 
before retiring to bed, was to receive from 
the chief coox the bill of fare for the next 
day; the price of each dish, and its separate 
ingredients, was marked on the margin. 
The monarch looked it cautiously through, 
generally made out an improved edition. 
cursed all cooks as common thieves, and 
then flung down the money tor the next 
days’s expenses. 


Tue Piano Forte.—The first principle 
ofthe piano is as old as the first love on 
earth. It ns with the ! which Mer. 
cury invented and gave to lover, Apollo. 
We may trace the first principle of the piano 
to the stretched string; then comes the lyre, 
and next the harp, which is traced through 
all ite modifications—the pealterium, dalci- 
mer, and David's ‘instrument of ten 
strings’’ to the clavicitherium,* or keyed. 
citheras, made in the twelfth century. Aa 
improvement upon this, the virginal, was 
popular with ladies and lovers in Elizabeth's 
time. Then came the spinet and the harp- 
sichord. 

The date of the transition of the harpsi- 
chord to the piano (about 1757) is uncer- 
tain, and Italians, French, Germans and 
English claim the invention. As far back, 
however,as 1717 Christoph Gottlieb Schrarter 
devised an arrangement of keys, springs 
and hammers for a harpsichord upon which 
the performer ‘‘at pleasure might play forte 
or piano’’ (loud or soft), and hence the 
name of the modern instrument. The here 

dity of the piano from the harp is evidenced 
in the obvious fact that the modern instru- 
ment is only a harp i 
legs with an The 

lic exhibition of a piano, was at a concert in 
Eogland, for the benefi Miss 
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CHAPTER XXX VILL — oowrusvz> ) 


40 act thick be would 
Darcy Lomwdale, “you are decidedly bu 
fsvorsee, Peis.’ 

Mr Lowsdale was ght Sic Owen wes 
mock pleased af the change. He pawns! 
the swyer's tier over w he Wik, sad she 
rea? it. 

“T aan very pleased” be said Pela 
eleverer thas bis father—aad [ ike bie 
See thar be bas a tice oom sad ist bis 
com! ow are wel atieauded 5 

See made wome vague reply —O wom! 
to ber tbat Beaves gat earth were aheont +: 
meet Tit Peis eed ever 2 mater der 
root’ as ber guess scemed Go ler 6 moet won 
@erfa.taeg How stowut sae eer nm? 
Weeast te wens itie w& WH msauer w 
bert? Hew terventiy sie beoet thes Sir 
(pwea Womkd treat fer. of won mined) 8s lent 
Wk some cotward sem Susace cf meepert 
before Ger out bower Ste wet Ci test 
Marae Hetheote was #. wah her—<« 
wood bave Seen awhward to hare met bem 
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retiruat 


ase 

Weee Se Owen bad quitted tae 
rooms, Maren pieced ber sanis 8p 
om Lady Chevenizs stockies a2? 
eked into ber face 

“Ted me she wxi—~ do vor like this 
arracgeaect? Dees i: please of) vex 
rs 

Lady Chevecis met her gaze with a cal= 
sme 

“Ts dees seither"’ she replied. so? then 


Mies Hetaee cadersiond toa: the sabices | 


¢ Petts Locwdue was ot we be revgened 
between ‘hem 
Laty Cheven'x sever forr-.< 
whee Pel came [: wemed w her tha: 
everyibiog ywared the bSeizh er and the bet 
ter for bs commis Siz Uwen bad 
mders that the ¢uuser shogld te dered 
as’? be retcrce:d ° 
Petz Locadale amt Lady Cherveciz met 
wih wemiag .niiSerence. Sae aed 
very teactivu sre woees dinser crews of 
White “ce. wn Shes et the valley is ber 


‘het evreniag 
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hair. She pelt oct her baad in greeting & 
bom 

“Tam very gadw ewe por Mr Loa. | 
dale. she mst “lbeoe roa wil haves 
very pleasant day woh ws.” 

Mins Hethente nex: ta! womethog w say 
to him end thee Sir wen +otered the 
num Hie was meet efasive 2 his grees 


<4 hoaee, aad enjoy himwse!! as mach as poe 


Viodet comid not belp comtrasting the twe 
mes 06 they stood for Wat ome moment ste 
by de —oer Owens awkward Syure and 
eomrse face WR tee crascd obeacty of Pelix 
Leeedele, the sotalty of the cowed mas 


Thea they went ic w dimer Sir Owen 
wae in one of bu Set bamors. asd every 
thieg weatc@ well Por sw mach Lady 
Chevensa wes thankfel; every hoor 
spent withoai as catbreak wuss iis bw 
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ar wes Seley, sweet, aad 
fragract with the cor of dowers. 
Let ws goon w ihe pack.” aed ~Maruc 
Hethente. ~[h will be very phemssact there. 
They passed torotmet the shabtery aad 
entered wae park = The fragrac: 
geaming bel set in. the water ofthe Mae 


| wes Caged with crimemsad gold. s lovely 


over the trees. there wae 6 faiz: 


Nght uy 


marmct o¢ wae Wialewered the Sraccacs 
(the wees aad sticred the waves. The 


seme bart Semany whe loveless aml rece. 
OWE etre beer. 

Sasi we sit down bere.” oi? Lady 
Cheventx, 7 the “ake side sad warck ine 
‘pos de ont over We waner” 


“Tier ot dows, the t8> lates side Oy 


suie. Peicx, aeurest > Mine Hetieone 8: 
wer tet Neate we wiker mor to 
rom Late Chewen co seed Sat ok He wh: 


wut Jove her wo Hock a pasion ste lore 
‘emert 45 ler NS @eam of feet or painter 


anit emer fare Seer meee for The 
evening Lftit fl orl ope ter face. which 
wi “wer eS le eT et She 0 waicbed the 
athlete wcities ber goiden barr 
wut wae cede et by tat Teh wes tha: 
ie wore. Sie ant taro ws «a white hice 
4169. OTe? Jer Vile ietK toc Gare rus: 
tcornuer of S was over Qer feet 6am the 
slatowots stemmed aer katie 8 See 


atened Oke Evel y sects of Ber giri 
iremi, woudcerusg of ste stoguderer ageia 
be *#) aDOy. a> Agniod Beart 

Toen Maruac meaza git init #er— 
n led telling the story of @ Kaiget who ba? 
rides away tothe Holy Land leatiscs 
cr. ooole Wao ceed while be wes owar—i 
. sed somg faust scitet to the boar acd 


+ 

Now, Lacy Chevesix”” she said. “pon 
mos sing fe cs te. sisg that Sesctifa 
eof OU Were peactiving ta morsing. 

Il wes oct peactusisg,” metcrsei Lady 
Chevenix [ wat trying pol some 
woets \ anair 1 think very sed and sweet. 
If yoo weed liae to bear I wil sag 
Weeld por care w Bear iG Mr) Loe 
dale” © 


He maormored some ccamoepiace words 
at ba Beriazgawars cet goad mos, 


S2e emiled better’? tw berwif: aad then is 
bow. sel OWeet Tome soc meng bese 
works— 


ear. OC wove Of tusia— 
Is the emit grave foc evermore [ lies, 


hever Ww Weer tela 
Or ight oc? sorrow Wil 168 Starry eye 
Accel #) Pegres le Talis. 


~Weetot < Te ween [5 ettue 


Leag peers Sevnte as. Time sad Desist 
migas wy 
To towet 12m5 bore Ccittze 

@ some er us eoah< ev'ry ctier stroke 
tety 


tare—<oaly mise. 


“So loeg ag 2 restoce 
(rer Gem’ egauta. Vals are the tears we 


veep — 
a2>¢ vainly we deplore 
ar Dertet lowe. los grave Lees Cark a>ct 
4 
Poy ae wevermorce.~ 
Her voice Ged away in a low sweet mcr- 
mur that was like the love-plaiatofa bird, 
ani they were sent Sor some minwies nome 
carg & beeak the spell Thea Pelix kok. 
ed at ber 
“I remember those words.” be said; 
“Shey are taken forms poem called “Lut 
Abce.” by Adelaide Azze Procter I gare 
you the beck. I think Lady Caevenix?” 
That was the rec ume be bad ever alle 
ded yo the past; be bed ageul sow always 
treated her as a strunger—ess lady © whom 
ne bed Oeen utr stuced for the Gre tume by 
Se Owen Cievenix 
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weereed Ww weawe oi Ca 
focmeriy Sewi wcatrs i) wt , 
wea, and Marua Hetkoowe, “Seti 


weovald upierusai ereryiieg si coce 
ask mew hee 06 6g 

int 62 
plest eens, aeiby tht me teey are 
werasi we ends =As my levoriie poet 
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—~We Yo re—ve love ba¢ ete 
Sweet Oem t we 
O ae, & au. TAT song 
Bataure out ct 


How mack more plewsai x would be if we 
could master everylisg si once: 


Was: 
mistakes ami bicaders we make! | read 


| dhe onber Guy cfs greet sad wae mee wv» 
whee be come ioe, sand. My ude bas been 
jee mumtace Kr Loess [am grov- 


ag Quee eed; BS pour tare ~ siag ior 
es 


Leasoteine. da: I wi repesi some 


‘wermes tut liaisk very esatifal, if 


you would bike w bear oem” 
“Wisse are test asaced Lady Cheve- 


‘Ties are Miss Procser's.” be replied: 
ead pe termed ons ice away rom ber Whue 
ae Tecilel 122 . 

in seemeit w lady Coevenia as though 
the wind wl apdal meicre was hbusbed to 
cen Tiere Wes DO pasteon, DO regret. in 
we bw rk woc—iaey were clear 
sat sweet aad ehayseni—oai eaca word as 
G tell taeo tae fragrast gleaming seemed to 
bars ieiloa Ber Bear. aad brain. 

‘Tae wem w called Partiag,’ seid Fe 
ix, “sod w& #> Deeciiia. im Mee thai caa- 
woh te Ww Purese. 
~Wiitost Ome Stier feeling et 38 part: 

Aad ‘er tee years {2 woie= vour love has 

¢2 

A Te tueoce (ices glory roand uF bead 
[ tte2k roa—yes. I inask roalfrog may beart. 
~~] (aaa & Tot—eudc nogrtef ts! a thes tears; 

I theak POC SH 1s sera see Oat trata. 

Foc ie tear Tet >a 1464 aiorae) my youts 
Azé g.ovitel so Maay Lappy yaare 


*Yec >s msea more I taaak you tbat you 
wre 
At teagtt the rel your bast bad woven, 


awar. 
Ween sit my idol wasa thing ofeliay, 
Awe taise i3e accar | Be) Ene. Delors 


~—[ t@aa€ TOG tOai pou taaggai me tae stern 
wuss 
Nome otner cocld hare told and I beilered— 
Ts’? rain Bas O*e 2 My loreantl deceived, 
ADi wasted a. 16 purpose Of my youta. 
“I theak ror t2at rour band dashed down 
Tae 9G rine 


Wsereia wy ito.-worship I bad paid; 
E se tat [ a*rer Kade 1 aed ws+ Gale 
To mre 221 worenip only toe Divine 


~3 taank you for a terrid 
A? * «@ Ter WR” er om 1 niad 


aml sorrow eemet toery on your disdain. 
Rave i218 ZF O.cesiag «7 inyour forsasé 
isg 


lL. for erer now—(t peace we part; 
A2z<é @ Li Bitlue Tistoa of my tears 
~~ ° 


arise Selore your & in afer years, 


gemente: tiailtoank you frommy heart’” 


So carly. cae by one with cruel dis- 
tectness, the words sounded in Violet's 
ears Soe knew, she undersicanl that that 
was Wha he Wocld say | Ber, in his mind 
umete cOG ne “even the faintest renew- 
b. of peur past friendship. andin his heart 
ge tbarkerd ber inai his unbappy love. bis 


greai s0eciog sorrow, bad taugant him many 
wee Seseons had 
shhi 13 Geccaiciy. aod kind!y. but he meant 
i—inet ibe whole past was baried for 
aim. thanked ber tha: she had taught him 
wo wafer, and scMer in silent strength 
Dee Was [ule seni for Many minutes af. 
ter be bad Somhed: it was Marian who talk- 
Gt Gta tor them 


Dat UDleTeieel—ne 


ec |) &°S anc 
agein soc scan 

The sun bad set. the crimson and gold 
mad gcd irom ibe Water a gray shade had 
~ Cover ia. Was Gulet, calm. peace. 
To. Lecy Coevrenis rested her head against 
tee cmarkead trunk of an old tree; the peace 
end requse Were novel wo her. Presentiy 
in the distance startled 


recite 


—a _ 
+ eee" 


® soght scod 
Ber 
*““Whai is tha:t’’ she said. 
“It was only the deer that were feeding 
In a Sere On ihe clover grass,””’ 


sasg Marteac.aai Feix looked up with a 
=<. 
“I keow tha:.”’ be said 
2 


- Foner , ? —_) You are quot- 
BF 4 Ti £6 oe Ce 


‘Hush.’ Strange 


wo sey, 1 was thicking of it sshort time 
—* 4 7 ine © 

mace ‘The words were running through 
my drain. 


“They have run through my heart,”’ re. 


marked Marian, ‘often and often. Iam 
matier<f act myself but that song always 


Driggs tearstomyeyes Repeat it for us, 
Mr. Lonsdale ” 
“{ will 


There is samething im the time 
‘bai suits the word. The light is dying in 
ine SKy, the scm bas set, the flowers are 
seeping the word -pigeons are silent, the air 
is fall of dreams 
“I cas scarcely bear.” she murmured 
3 r, b armured, 
“For my beart beats hood and rast, 
Bat eareiy. in the far, far Gtstance, 
loms beara s0Und at last?” 


“It ts only the reapers singtag 
As \bey carry bome their sDea Ves, 
ADc tbe evening Dreeze has risen, 
And rusties the eying leaves.” 


-* Listen: There are votees tiking™ 
rot eee! ane trae to epeak. 
grew taint an 
436 Ube red fusbed in ber check. , 


| returned Felix. “Why 








“case See SORE tn 
Below. now thetr 
Ané they lsegh thet their 

By the rays of the setting 





Lady Chevenix did not answer him, be 
cause she knew that it was 
«>. Miss Hethoote was equalto the 
sion. 

“If we had wanted to hide,” she 
‘“we should have hidden. As we did 
we remained bere. If you are going to be 
cross, Sir Owen, do not crossan agresable 
party by joining it.”” 

ante laughed then, and sat down with 
them; but the beauty, the poetry and peace; 
were ali gone. He began w teil of a fight 


he had seen between s King Charlies’ span- 
1¢l and a toy terrier, laughing heartily at it, 
aod wondering they did not also. It 


Was an exquisite joke to him to teil how the 
little King Caaries lay dying—end even in 
dying tried to lick his hand 

‘Do you enjoy | anything suffer, 
Sir Owen,” asked Miss Hethoote. 

“I think a dog-fizht, or anything of that 
kind. capital sport,’ be answered. 


Bat the unfortunate creatures must 
feei!’’ 

‘Peelt’ sneered Sir Owen. “What 
nonsense! Foxes were made to be hunted, 


rats to be worried, dogs to,fight Why 
should they feel?”’ 

With a shrug of her shodiders she turned 
away from him Sir Owen laughed again; 
hé rather enjoyed a dispute witn a pretty 

‘Iam not one of your sentimentalists,” 
he said. ‘‘Now Mr. Lonsdale could give 
you poems by the yard. I am sure.”’ 

‘I should be very sorry todo so,” re 
marked Felix; at the same time! give the 


preference to poetry rather than to dog- 
‘Sur Owen laughed again;in his own 


opinion he wsasa most manly man, and 
Felix most insignificent. Felix rose from 
his seat and strolled away; he felt disgust 
almost amounting to hatred for this coarse, 
vulgar, repulsive man. , 

Do not leave us, Mr. Lonsdale,” ssid 
Sir Owen. “I will take Miss Hethoote in- 
doors, and you can escort her ladyship— 
though she looks decidedly sullen.”’ 

It was useless for Lady Cnevenix to say 
that she bad no thought of being sullen; 
when Sir Owen had once asserted a thing, 
he maintained it She looked up into the 
face or Felix Lonsdale, witha smile that 
made his heart beat faster than usual. 

“That is not one of my faults.” she said. 
“I do not remember having ever been sul- 
len in my life; have sekiom been out of 
temper.’ 

He remembered the sweet sunny temper 
that bad never known cloudor variableness, 
but offered no remark—he had resolved 0 
himself so often that nothing abould induce 
him to talk toher of the past. They walk- 
ed towards the house the deepen- 
ed shadows, and said but little to each 
other. 

When they reached the Hall, Lady 
Chevenix was grieved to find a telegram 
from Mrs. Hethoote. Some Stents had ar- 
rived guite unex , and 

pectedly, 


aboulders and sa 

“What shall 
ian?”’ 

“lwill come back to 
can, dear Lady Chevenix,’ 
“and in the meantime Mr. 
here.*’ 

Afterwards, when Lady Chevenix had 
gone to give orders about her journey, 

ethoote said to Felix— 

“I shal! go away mach happier for leav- 
ing you here.’’ ” 

“{ shall be here for a few only. 

shoa'd you 


wo her so sadly— 
do without you, 


you as soon as | 


ret 


¥ 


| happy about here? Ido not un 
| derstand.”’ palit: 


_— 


‘I may speak freely to you,” said Miss 
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“Bat,”’ said Felix, ‘she loves her—he must 
love her.”’ 
‘ say nothing about that. He may love 
her, whe may not; but, when he is half 
mad with drink, she has reason to be alarm- 
*“T cannot think that even then he would 
Me Tea, hte wey, plasiont 
se e t very 
cheerful views of things. I should be glad 
if I could share your faith, but unfortunate- 
ly Ihave seen bruiseson her arms and 
marks on her face, such as, if I had been a 
man. would have made me feel inclined to 
call Sir Owen out.”’ 

She saw the handsome face of the man be- 
side her grow pale with emotion. She saw 
his strong hands tremble and his fingers 
clench tightly. Shetalked until the storm 
of passion had passed over him. 

“T cannot bear to think of any woman 
being ill-used,” he said; ‘‘itis one of the 
thing that irritates me and makes me an 
with an an that frightens me. But 
Lady Chevenix is so gentle, so amiable, I 
canoot understand any man unkind 
tw her.”’ 

“I can understand anything Sir Owen 
does,’’ rejoined Miss Hethcote. ‘‘Mr. Lons- 
dale, you will be kind to her?’’ she pleaded. 
‘Believe me that a t-woman work- 
ing in the fields, or a factory girl in a mill, 
is happier than Lady Chevenix of Gars. 
wood. ’’ : 

“Tam grieved to hear it,’ he said; and 
then Miss Hethcote left him. 

She went away early the next morning, 
never dreaming of what would happen be- 
fore she saw Garswood and its mistress 


again. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 

N the morning after Miss Hethcote’s 
departure Sir Owen did not come 
down to breakfast; but Felix met his 
valet with some soda-water and bran- 

dy. The young lawyer descerided to the 
breakfast room, where Lady Chevenix 
awaited him. She looked very fair and 
young in her pretty morning dress. She 
was pleased tosee him; her face bright- 
ened, her eyes met his with such a glad 
tight; she could not be cold and formal to 

im. 

‘‘How true you are to your colors, Lady 
Chevenix!"’ he said. “Blue and white— 
I hardly remember to have seen you wear 
anything else.’’ 

“You will own that they are pretty col- 
ors, will you not?” she asked with a smile— 
one of those charming smiles that stirs a 
man’s heart and pulse. 

He sat down at the breakfast-table with 
her, and he asked himself had fate ever 
placed another man in such a predicament 
before. 

‘‘See,’’ she said—‘I remember your tas- 
tes. You like tea better than coffee, and 

ou like fruit. These strawberries have 
me been gathered; they have the dew on 
em.”’ 

She talked to him during breakfast, so 
gaily, so kindly; but, when he looked at 
her, there was something almost pathetic in 
her eyes—something that, in spite of her 
brilliant beauty, was halfsad. Then, when 
they had finished breakfast, a servant came 
in to say that Sir Owen would join them in a 
few minutes, and would take Mr. Lonsdale 
to the strong room. 

The long French windows were open 
and great heavy red roses came peeping in. 
Lady Chevenix wentto them; Felix fol- 
lowed her, and they stood talking together. 
In some vague way the years seemed to 
have fallen trom them, the terrible t for 
afew mements were forgotten. e was 
like the Felix orfold,she like beautiful Violet 
Haye. They had just a few happy min- 
utes, during which they spoke only of 
the roses before them and the pleasant pros- 
pect. Then Sir Owen came in, and it was 
as though the whole face of the heavens had 

The Baronet and his legal adviser went 
away together, and Felix spent the whole 
of the day in the strong-room, reading docu- 
ments and papers of all kinds. He did not 
see Sir Owen and his wife again until din- 
ner, and thus the first day of his visit passed 
quietiy enough. 

On the second the tenants came to dine 
at the Hall, and the grand banqueting-room 
in the western wing was thrown open. The 
dinner oft well, and the tenants 
drank Sir Owen’s health with noisy cheers. 

or were they much less enthusiastic about 
Felix, when his health was Atter 
® pleasant day they left Garswood early in 

evening. , 

Lady Chevenix had been alone all day; 
the servants were in attendance on 
numerous guests, andin the evening she 
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cep. 
thankful that he was as) 
he might wake up quite himsel 
She drew down the blindsand darkened 
the Who could tell what she suffer- 
ed in her heart, this fair, stately woman, 
who shrank so keenly from all stigma of 
em her daily, vate | dread lest her 
hus should do ing that would 
entail everlasting shame upon them, lest 
any one shouldsee him ata time when he 
was quite unfit to be seen? Whata double 
life she led, this brilliant and beautiful wo- 
man—before the world all = , smiles 
and animation, in her own heartalways a 
terrible weight of anxiety. 

For this even at least she wassafe. She 

thought he would wake up himself, and 
then they would — a happy hour with 
Felix; so she watched lest sound or light 
should disturb him until Mr. Lonsdale jo 
ed them. 
He awoke at last, but the sun had long set, 
and the fragrant silence of the night lay 
over the earth. She had cooling fruit that 
was pleasant to eye and taste y for him, 
she had everything, but no stimulant. He 
pushed aside the purple grapes and the 
crimeaon strawberries. 

‘‘Where is the brandy?’’ he asked her. 

‘The idea of offering a man such things as 
those!” he exclaimed. ‘Ring for the 
brandy!”’ 
She dared not refuse—moreover, refusal 
would have been ofno use. She rang the 
bell and gave the but. before the 
brandy came, with sweet womanly tact she 
had lured him from the room, hoping that 
he would forget it. She walked through 
the long corridor for some minutes, talking 
to him; then he suddenly remembered Fe- 
lix, and said that nothing would satisfy 
him unless he left his work and joined them. 
He went to persuade him, while Lady 
Chevenix ordered the lamps in the drawing- 
room to be lighted. 

The two gentlemen returned together, and 
they played for some time at cribbage, a 
me for which Sir Owen hada great lik 
ng. Suddenly he remembered the brandy, 
and asked for it. Lady Chevenix dreaded 
its coming: she said the evening was warm, 
and begged of him to take some iced cup in- 

stead. e l.ughed at her. 

‘Listen to her ladyship!’’ he cried. ‘‘Iced 
cup! The very name of it makes me shud- 
der, I want brandy—nothing else.” 

She remonstrated again, but very mildly. 
She felt that she could bear anything better 
than this, that the man she forsaken 
should see in his true colors the man she 
had married. 

Those last words proved too much for Sir 
Owen. He swore roundly at her. .What 
business of hers was it, he asked, if he 
wanted a sea of brandy? Let her remember 
herself, remember from what position he had 
taken her, and not attempt to dictate to him; 
he would not endure it. She tried to soothe 
and conciliate him; she might as well have 
tried to soothe a panther. 

The brandy was brought, but even then 
he did not recover his good-humor. Felix 
was miserable. He longed to put down his 
cards and say good night, but he saw the 
face 6f Lady Chevenix growing white, and 
he was afraid to leave her. iss Hethcote 
had told him of Sir Owen's violence. He 
would not leave her to the mercy of that 
violent man; yet every moment he remained 
with them was a torture to him. Sir Owen 
had no moderation. = vain Ny a and 
Feiix engaged him with cards and in con- 
versation. Despite berry ° he filled and 
replenished his tumbler. At length the al- 
cohol began to take such an effect upon him 
that Lady Chevenix deemed it pradent to 
rise. 
‘Tt is growing late,’’ she said; ‘‘we had 
better put aside the cards.” : 
“‘Yes,”’ agreed Felix; “T am tired. 

He had no time to finish his speech. Sir 
Owen did not seem to hear it. He merely 
turned with a scowl to his wife, and cried 
in a voice of thunder: “a 
“Bit down and gd on with the game! 
Felix saw that she trembled in every 
limb, yet she kept all sign of emotion from 
face; nothing but its pallor betrayed her 

Bhe sat down, bat the young-law- 


ze 


gE 


** he sald; “I shall not. 
time to leave off.” 


him. He went 


Onet had most com ly fallen as) 


shoul 
see all that happens.”’ 


chair. 
venix. 


face,’’ he sald, ‘‘or it will be black to-mor- 
row.”’ 


fell over her arm. He saw a lqng dark 
bruise, the mark ofa cruel grasp that had 
held the delicate arm as in an iron vice. 

“IT am seldom without a mark,”’ she 
told him, ‘‘but I do not often find them on 
my face.’’ 

e looked parr tone | at the graceful 
woman who had preferred money to love, 
and had suffered so terribly for her choice; 
he longed to say something kind to her, but 
prudence forbade him. be held out her 
hand to him, and he saw how it trembied. 
She smiled, and he never forgot the smile. 
‘Some day,”’ she said, ‘he will most 
probably killme. If he does, you will al- 
ways remember that I—I was sorry I had 
grieved pe Felix ”’ 

‘I will remember,’’ he returned gravely. 
He held her hand for one moment while he 
bade her good night, and then he went 
away. 





CHAPTER XL. 


ELIX thought long and anxiouls 
after his return from Garswood. 
He was glad that he had treat- 
ed Sir Owen as he did: he said 
to himself that he should have been 
Jess than a man had he not acted as he did. 
Yet it was not likely that after what had 
i he could remain under Sir Owen's 
roof: neither did he desire to do so. It was 
torture to him to see Violet ill-treated; he 
could not bear it—nor could he interfere to 
prevent it. 
Moreover, he believed it to be quite im- 
possible that afier the fracas Sir Owen could 
continue his business relations with himself 
and his father; a man might forgive much, 
but knocking a person down was 4 serious 
matter. So, when the sunshine came peep- 
ing into his room, Felix had quite up 
his mind that that would be his last day at 
the Hall. 
His ideas were confirmed when a servant, 
tapping at his door, said that Sir Owen 
would be glad to see Mr. Lonsdale in his 
room. That, he believed, was the prelude 
to his dismissal. 
‘‘Never mind,’’ said Felix to himself; ‘‘if 


I were in such circumstances again, 
I should do just the same, and perbaps 
more.”’ 


He went immediately to the Baronet’s 
room. As he from one room Ww an- 
other, he not help admiring the mag- 
nificence and luxury of the house: it was 
simply superb, and, the morning sun shin- 
ing th the windows, made it more 
beautiful still. He little guessed what that 
same sun would see before it set. 
He entered Sir Owen's room quite antici 
pating and indeed half tor, bis dis 
m : but his heart was when he 
saw the trembling figure before him. Sir 
Owen, flushed and excited with drink, was 
Nght usntting, week, s06 begged, we 
trembling, ee 
worse. Felix quietly awaited the beginning 





’s spirit was roused. He threw the 
od upon the table. 





asked for tea, thinking that Sir Owen and 
Felix would like to join her. Sir 


“Lady Chevenix is very amiable to go on 





of the storm; but, to his surprise, Sir Owen 


It is late, 


She looked up at him; the bruised face 
touched his heart, and he turned away. Sir 
Owen was lying just where he had wo 
over to him; the Bar- 


posed] 
‘Thank Heaven,’’ he said, ‘‘that I did not 
kill him—that I did not do him some deadly 


harm. Bhall I for the servant?’’ he 
asked Lady C ; and he never forgot 
her answer. 


“If you would not mind it,’’ she said, “1 
be so thankful if you would place 
him in a chair; I do not like the servants to 


He raised Sir Owen, who made some vio- 
lent plunges the while, and placed him in a 
The Baronet fell placidly asleep 
again, and Felix went back to Lady Che- 


“You must apply something to your 


She smiled and raised the white lace that 





sorry! I to have been quicker, more 
on my Are you much hurt?’ 

She raised her face with that terrible 
bruise on it to his, and he saw tears in 
her eyes. For a moment the old impulse of 
love was strong upon him, and he longed to 
shelter the head, every hair of which 
was dear to him, on his breast, then he re- 

I shall erive a besif tant his has Baronet laughed uneasily. 

* never ve myse t '° 
happened. Ir bed’beos quicker——"’ He **You are very particular,”’ he said, and 
again. “I'stall kill ham," be celed, if be |. Prellx. daspite hie Glagust, felt « gteat pity 

* him,’’ | he if he a 
touches you!’’ for him; it was not lessened when he saw 
his valet come to him with « bottle and a 
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child. I really believe, Lonsdale, that 
Soe, urea man if I had 

“You have plenty to live for, Sir Owen. 
You have your duty to do on earth; yet 
noon you must thiak of a future life,”’ said 

elix. 

‘I can pay other men to do my duty; and, 
as to a future life—well, I havo not been 
able to decide about that yet.”’ 

[T° BE CONT: KUED. 1 


Paenlilig and Oselut. 


Bravps’ Eeos.—It is a gooeea! rule that 
birds baving open nests lay colored 

while those who occupy covered or con 

nests lay white ones; and farther that the 
coloring of eggs laid in open and ground nests 
has for its object protection trom hostile ob- 
servation. 


Patent Matcu Spiint.—A match splint 
triangular in form, te the subject of a receat 
patent. The advantages bre, strength at a 
iniaimam expeniiure of matertal, rapid com- 
munication of flame from head to body of 
match, and sinail space req aired in packiag. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND TexTILee —A pro- 
Cees hus been patented for decorating textile 
fabrics by means of photography. Tne manu- 
facturers of Lyons not long ago produced 
lengths of silk with large sized medaliions 
representing —— by the old masters. 
Magnified positive photographs can be pro- 
come by this plan on linen, cotton, wool and 

k. 











Tue ‘Costume Stranp.’’—One of the 
most useful inventions or adaptations of the 
day consists of the “costumestand”™ which can 
be made to minutely resemble any and ail 
figures. The stands enabie every ialy to try 
on her own dresses,and to bave them fitted 
without troubleor the personal incon venience 
of standing for hours under the siow manipu 
lation of the dressmaker. 


Nattine Macuiwre.—And now a nailing 
machine has been inveaoted, The apparatus is 
not unlike a gun in shape,and tv about the 
sane longs. It is kept in position with the 
foot and knee, and the nail to be placed (point 
down) in an apperature at the top of the con- 
cern, It slides down to the bottom, and then 
theoperator draws up a rod,and by one down. 
ward stroke of this the nali is cleanly driven 
into the boards beneath. A practiced hand, 
by this simple coatrivance, could do the work 
of haif a dozen men. 


Do Ee.s Srawn?—It has been one of the 
mysteries since Aristotie’s time how eels 
multiply. The old Greeks thought that thry 
were born of wud. Now, however, ew A have 
found Ont that eel's eggs have been under the 
noses of all fishermen since the beginning 
but the eggs areso smaliand sothickly 
together that they have been mistaken for tat. 
Under the mtorosonpe aspecimen was found to 
have eggs, © of which filied oat an inch whea 
placed in line, while the whole nuenher in the 
oix unde equirmer was computed at 9,000 aw 
or thereabouts. 


DirpuHTHEeRia.—The two methods of treat. 
ing diphtheria, with chlorate of potash and 
hyaraie of echiorail, have been combined by 
an Italian physician, with remarkable success. 
He dissolves a drachm of hydrate of ctiloral 
im five drachms of giyocerine, and appiies it to 
the faise membrane, three or foar time a day 

means Of a camei's-bair brush. Of tne 
chiorate of potash he gives from two anda half 
to four drachms a day, dissolved in fourandsa 
half ouncesof water, to children of from three 
to six years, and an ounce to adults, With 
these medicines he always combines « tonic 
and restorative diet. 


To Crrstatizs FLowers.—Constroct 
some baskets of tancy form, with piltable cop- 

r wire, and wrap them with gauze. laio 
Prese tle to the bottom violets, lerns, gera- 
nium leaves—in fact, any fowers except full 
bioom roses—and sink them in a selution of 
alum of one pound to a gallon of water the 
solution has cooled. The colors will then be 
preserved in their original beauty, and the 
crystalized alam will bold faster than from « 
hot solution. When you have a light éovering 
of crystals that cover completely the articie, 
remove the basket earefully,and aliow it to 
drip twelve hours. The bask+ ts make a beauti- 
ful parior ornament. and for along time pre 
serve the freshness of fowers. 
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BRAIN WORK. 





RAIN-WORK is conducive to health 

and longevity, while brain-worry causes 

disease and shortens life. The truth 
of this statement,and its application to what 
we see around us, are évident enough; yet 
it is well that such subjects should be con- 
tinually discussed. Intellectual labor, al- 
though severe, like that performed by the 
judges of our highest courts, or by scholars 
and persons devoted to literary pursuita, if 
uamixed with excitement and followed with 
regularity, is seen to promote bodily health 
and long life. On the other hand, mental 
cares, attended with suppressed emotions, 
and occupations which from their nature 
are subject to great vicissitudes of fortune 
and constant anxiety, break down the lives of 
the strongest. Kyery one has seen a class 
of men whose carly mental training was 
deficient, and to whom the writing of me- 
moranda wasirkesome, engaged in middle 
life in great undertakings, and taxing the 
memory with a mass of complicated busi- 
nessaccounts, simply because they could 
more easily remember than write. Their 
power of memory for a certain kind of facts 
is often truly astonishing; but the strain is 
at last too much and they die’ before their 


time. 
ee 

A French physician is out ina long dis- 
sertation on the advantages of groaning 
and crying in general, and especially during 
surgical operations. He contends that 
groaning and crying aretwo grand opera- 
tions by which nature allays anguish; that 
those patients who give way to their natur- 
al feelings more speedily recover from acci- 
dents and operations than those who sup- 
pose itunworthy a man to betray such 
symptoms of cowardice as either to groan 
orcry. He tells of a man who reduced his 
pulse from 126 to 60 in the course of a few 
hours by giving full vent to his emotions. 
If people are at all unbappy about anything, 
let them go into their rooms and comfort 
themselves with a loud boo-hoo, and they 
will feel 100 per cent. better afterwards. In 
accordance with the above, the crying of 
children should not be too greatly discour- 
aged. Ifitis systematically repressed the 
result may be St. Vitus’ dance, epileptic 
fita, or some other disease of the system. 
What is natural is nearly always useful, and 
nothing can be more natural than crying 
of children when anything occurs to give 
either physical or mental! pain. 


——=@r °° —>—-— - - 

EamNestness is prompt in action It 
considers that whatever is important enough 
to be necessary to be done ought to be done 
at once,and so got out of hand with as much 
despatch as possible. It therefore makes 
haste to act, and would revolt against either 
delay to act or slowness in action, as fite 
would revolt against water. Thetwo can 
mever assimilate. Earnesiness would be 
either the desth of hesitancy and loitering, 
or hesitancy and loitering would be the 
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titude is seen in the maximsto which carn- 
estness has given birth—as ‘‘Never put off 
till to-morrow what can be done to-day.”’ 
‘Strike while the iron is hot,’’ ‘Make hay 
while the sun shines.”’ Earnest men 
early recognise the value of these say- 
ings. 


Sr 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


Tusz introduction of Chinamen several 
years ago to the shoe manufactory of North 
Adams, Mass., was the result of unusual 
complications of capital and labor; but the 
problem of Chinese labor has been solved 
and solved successfully in this thriving 
manufacturing town, and one of the most 
interesting industria) experiments of New 
England has succeeded beyond the hopes 
of the most ardent supporters. 

A new material for covering walls. called 
‘‘Muralis,”” has been invented by Frede- 
rick Walton, of London. It is s mixture of 
oxidized linseed oil and fibre, and on this 
ornamentation in relief is very clearly 
stamped by machinery. It would be ad- 
mirable for boarding-houses and schools, 
for so well does it resist knocks that if struck 
with the sharp end of a hammer a slight in- 
dentation will at first be produced, but in 
halfan hour the elastic substance fills up 


the gap. 

Experiments madein Germany show 
that out of 3.500 schoolboys 97 were unable 
to distinguished between colors, but that 
out of 2,317 girls only one was ‘‘color 
blind.”’ A curious explanation was offered 
for the fact that the proportion of color 
blindness was greater among Jewish than 
among Christain children. The sense of 
sight, it issaid. was less developed among 
the ancients than it is to-day, and since the 
Jews have preserved a greater purity of race 
and blood than any other people, an in- 
feriority of vision might reasonably be 
expected. It is not, however, true that such 
inferiority, on an average, exists. 

An enthusiastic and eccentric genius now 
proposes to build a floating theatre In other 
words, he announces thatin the Spring he 
will launch a steamboat at Buffalo which 
willcontain a theatre capable of seating 
1,000 persons, with stage, scenery, and all 
accessories complete. He then proposes to 
engage a dramatic company and, with 
this ‘‘floating opera-house,’’ visit all the 
cities and towns that lie on the shores of 
the great lakes, Detroit, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee included. The steamboat theatre 
will be moored at the most conven- 
ient dock in each city visited, and after the 
performance on warm moonlight nights the 
canvas roof will be raised and an excursion 
on lake or river given the audience with 
music, dancing, and refreshments al) at 
command. 

A correspondent from the Sandwich Is- 
lands says that during a long life ‘spent in 
tropical fever districts he has been able to 
escape infection and miasma by the use of 
gunpowder, supplemented by a few simple 
precautions against sudden changes of tem- 
perature, sunstroke, bad water, and the 
like. He uses no water that has not been 
boiled and afterwards kept from air con- 
tact: but his main reliance is upon the prac - 
tice of burning a thimbleful ot gunpowder 
in his bedroom and very small quantities 
in his trunk, wardrobe, etc., soas to keep 
his clothes in an atmosphere feebly charged 
with gunpowder gas. In } ) 
Reunion, Mauritius, the East Coast of Trop. 
ic Africa, and other fever-smitten lands he 
has found such simple meansa sure pre- 
ventive of epidemic and endemic diseases, 
and has thereby been often brought to the 
philosophic reflection that gunpowder is 
destined to invert the aim intended by its 
fabricator. 

Rep lead in cayenne pepper,chromate of 
lead in mustard: sulphuric acid in vinegar; 


stone in soda; terra alba in cream of tartar; 
damaged grain in Graham meal; chalk in 






| capacity for them to discharge their respec- 
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by Mr. George T. Angell, in » paper read to 


pernicious qualities. Mr. Angell has been 
for many yearss champion of an Animal 
Protection Society; his facts justify him, we 
should say, in now devoting s portion of his 
time to the protection of the chief biped 
among animals. 

Ir isa singular fact that fifteen of the la 
dies connected with the present Diplomatic 
Corps at Washington are American girls 
whose beauty and diplomacy captured dis- 
tinguished husbands. Among'the number are 
the wives of the French, Italian, Guatemalan 
and Turkish misisters and many others of 
lesser rank, including Mrs. Yung Wing, of 
the Chinese Legation, who was a Miss Bart- 
lett, of Connecticut. In the Diplomatic 
Corps of Europe there are also several 
American ladies,such as the wife of the Ital- 
ian Minister at the Hague and others. Whe- 
ther American women have a peculiar pea- 
chant for diplomacy, or diplomatists for 
them, is a difficalt question to decide. At 
all events, diplomacy isa career for which 
our women seem to be admirably adapted. 
They have also broken down the exclusive- 
ness of hereditary aristocracy, and some of 
them are connected with the oldest noble 
families of England and the Continent. 
Proverbial as is their beauty, their natural 
grace and dignity of manner and their intel- 
ligence are ne less striking. 


Prentice Mulford was a gold miner and 
prospector for seven years in California, 
and says: “I was oneofthe great army of 
prospectors who found everything but 
wealth. In the matter of cold, rags, rain, 
hunger, exposure, frozen toes and unpaid 
labors we had our full share. In appear- 
ance and attire we more than vergedon the 
tramps. I formed a prospecting company. 
It was perfect as regard members, constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Its great defect lay in 
the regular non-payment of assessments. 
My constitution and by-laws had provided 
a president, secretary, treasurer and board 
of trustees, but it had not furnished any 


tive functions when there was no office, and 
all these officers lived about ten miles apart. 
This was my fault. I drew up ,the consti- 
tution. I acknowledge now it was a poor 
constitution. Indirectly, it came near ruin- 
ing my own. ’”’ 

As Germans complain that English tour- 
ista are ruining Switzerland, so sportsmen 
moan over the in vasion of the Adirondack 
wilderness by the pleasure seekers. The 
summer hotel is taking the place of the hun- 
ter’s cabin; well-kept wagon roads follow 
the lines of old Indian trails, and puffing 
steam launches plough through the water 
where once glided the noiseless birch canoe. 
Into the very heart of the great forest have 
they been taken. Last summer a steamboat 
was run for the first time on Oswegatchie 
Lake, and another one disturbed the rip- 
ples of Tupper’s Lake. In the coming sea- 
son the shores of the two queen lakes of the 
woods—Raquette and Long—will also re- 
verberate the echoes of steam whistles, for 
two large boats are being buiit thereon. New 
hotels and new carriage roads form part of 
the enterprise, and what was once the wild- 
estand most inaccessible region of the 
wilderness promises to become a popular 
place of resort. . 


Some very successful experiments have 
been made in France lately, by which an 
electric apparatus can be utilized with great 
benefit to those districts liable to the sudden 
dangers of floods. The apparatus reproduces 
automatically from a higher to a lower point 
in the river the variations of level, so as to 
give immediate warning of floods and en- 
abie the inhabitants to make what prepara- 
tion they can. The experiments were made 
between two points about a mile apart. At 
the higher, is a float which follows the 
upward and downward motion of the water 
(without being affected by the current). It 
communicates its movements through a bat- 
tery and conducting wire to the needle of a 
graduated scale at the lower point, and the 
needle thus indicates all the fluctuations of 
level. Ata certain point on the scale is the 
word danger and when the needle reaches 
this it sets in action a number of bells in the 
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the instrument. Thus the tthaditants ar. 
‘warned to make ready. This curious appara. 
tus has met with high approval from the 
French ministry of publie works. The need 
of something of the kind has long been felt 
in districts where floods have proved disas. 
trous. 








A very interesting account is given of a 
visit to the Normal School for Girls at Ant. 
werp, which shows their practical method 
of study, as well as the careful cultivation of 
the useful attainments with the ornamental, 
which is worthy of imitation in some of our 
American female colleges. 

In the highest class the recitation upon 
Electricity was conducted in a conversa- 
tianal way. The young ladies described the 
methods employed in measuring the velocity 
of light, of sound, detailed the principles of 
the latest discoveries, and all in @ manner 
that left no shadow of doubt that they had 
been made thoroughly familiar with the 
subject. 

Like our Norma) schools, each teacher 
attends to a specialty, giving lessons 
in all the classes. In the Antwerp 
school most of the teachers are women and 
remarkably capable ones, The lesson in 
Botany of one of the classes surprised the 
visitor by the ‘‘minutie of the anslyses.’’ 
The subject was a grape leaf. the 
knowledge of this science is based upon 
direct observation. Herbariums of the pu- 
pils were exhibited. They were neat, elab- 
orate and orderly. In one every flower was 
carefully labelled with its scientific and com- 
mon names; in another the specimens ware 
classified according to the time of flowering; 
in a third the principal characteristics of the 
flowers were noted; a fourth contained me- 
dicinal plants wild and cultivated; others 
classified flowers cotyledonous, monocotyled - 
onous, dicotyledonous, &c., all showing that 
trained intelligence had presided over the 
work. 


The class reciting Geography first read 
the lesson regularly. It was upon certain 
tropical countries. After the reading each 
pupil had to rise and describe whatever was 
required by the teacher—fauna, flora, mine- 
rals, meteorological conditions, &c. It was 
evidently a lesson in elocution at the same 
time. To cut and make garments, make 
designs for laces, shawls, dresses, &c., is 
also a part of the education. Their work 
is of ahigh order. The blackboards sur- 
rounding the art hall were covered with 
geometrical patterns, plans in sections of all 
kinds, decorations and analyses of decora 
tions without end. 


Book-keeping is made an important study 
—‘‘that accomplishment so useful to the 
future housekeeper and to the wife of the 
merchant or manufacturer,” In Paris, and 
indeed, all through France, in almost all the 
shops, cafes, restaurants, bath-house, as well 
as in the great wholesale establishments, 
you will see a woman at the comptoir. In 
Belgium it isthe same. Hence book-keep- 
ing is regarded as a necessity of the girl’s 
education and it has always been taught in 
the schools. 


The books of these girls, many of them, 
would have done credit to any commercial 
house. The bundles of letters attached to 
some of them showed that commercial cor- 
respondence was a part of thedrill. Outlines 
of the laws of commerce and of domestic 
economy complete the education of these 
young girls. 





Every young man should endeavor to 
perfect himself in the science of the business 
he bas chosen. Without this, he must always 
content himself in the lower walks of his 
calling. The denial ofa few luxuries will 
buy all the books he requires, and his own 
diligence may be made to well supply the 
place ofa tutor. Without such diligence, 
the best teacher in the world could nes man 
ufacture him into a scholar. Ifonce going 


tackle it again. Better give aweek’s study 
toa page than conclude that you cannot 
comprehend it. 


AN appreciative subecriber, Mr. J. P. 
M. Page, Postmaster of Big Island P. 0., 
Va., in sending his subscription to the Post 
this year, writes as follows: “I was sub- 
scriber to your paper in my young days, 
and now | want my children to read it, and 
if it maintgins its former tone and excel- 
lency, I hope my childsen’s children may 














death of earnestness. This spirit of promp- 


houses on the banks, connected by wire with 
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do the same, even to the latest generation. ”’ 


over a point will not masterit, he must 
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PLATONIO PHILOSOPeY. 
—— 
BY J. A. W. 


the Se platonic, 
Thougn {t seems ewan 
lisa ' cut asunder fate; 
Each *eYGom demnia to ¢° sighing, 
And © n - 
Until, by some ynence, it meet with its 
mate. 





If you halve = beaeees, 
A rT, or po a 
The naive will match neatly again when 
they’re join’d, 
ut if you ae 
Either one 
The point of connection were surely defined. 


Apart from me riven, 
By cruel fate driven, 
My other half wanders alone o’er the earth: 
If any should meet her, 
I wish would greet her, 
And say, that I’ve soughther in vain from my 
birth. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL—[Contrnvuzp. 
OAN hid her head, and trembled. 
figure vanished. And, before a word 
had been spoken by either brother 
or sister, Mrs. Pomeroy came swiftly 


up. 

RLeolin, I can no longer bear it,”’ she 
sobbed forth, every pulse within her quiv 
ering with horror. ‘It is killing me. 
Something must be done; something de- 
vised. Theresa said you and Joan were 
walking here, so I came to you.”’ 

‘‘Devised?’’ repeated Leolin. 

‘| would rather die than bear the life I 
am leading. It is in that room—now—Guy. 
It hasa dreadful look of reproach in Its 
face.’’ 
‘You should leave the abbey for a time,’’ 
said Leolin, deep pity in his tone. 

His voice died away. Christine was ap- 
proaching them, her countenance mournful, 
her step heavy. 

“She brings news of your child, Leolin,’’ 
whispered Joan. 

‘Well?’ cried Leolin, turning to the wo- 
man, & pang seizing on his heart. 

“It is all over, sir. And my lady is sense- 
leas.”’ 

Yes, the little child was dead. And the 
first thing to be done, as a preliminary to 
other forms and ceremonies, was to hoist 
the death flag over the abbey gateway. 

The flag was at the Keep; to keep it in 
the abbey would have been a violation of 
the old Pomeroy customs; consequently as 
soon after the child was gone as the abbey 
could collect itself—which certainly was 
not very speedily, Jeffsand Markham, two 
of the elder servants, started to fetch the 
flag. They left the abbey together. On 
their way, in turning down the grassy hol- 
low near the Keep, they encountered a wo- 
man speeding along. No other than Brid- 
get. 

‘‘Thee’rt back soon,”’ cried Jefis, who was 
fond of adopting this familiar mode ot 
speech. 

“Ay,” answered Bridget. 
are oe, 

“To fetch the death-flag. T 
child’s gone.”’ S wings 

Bridget pushed back her bonnet. ‘I was 
afraid it would be so. Lady Anna seems 
wo have no luck with her children.’’ 

‘The lord has been seen again to-night,”’ 
continued Jefts, solemnly crossing himself. 
‘‘He appeared at the tower window, ghost- 
lier than ever: it’s said that Mr. Leolin and 
Miss Joan both saw him there. Anyway, 
they were in the cloisters at the time.”’ 

‘‘He was here to-night,’’ whispered Mark- 
ham; ‘‘here, in this very hollow, not many 
minutes ago. Brill saw him and came 
rushing into the abbey without any sense 


left.’ 
Not daring to 


‘‘But where 


Bridget gave a shudder. 
go on alone now, she turned back with the 
two men, walking between them. All in a 
minute, some person or thing was in- 
distinctly seen swiftly passing along at a 
short distance. They took it for the ghost. 
Bridget caught hold of her companions 
with an awful shriek; the men’s hair rose 
at, end. 

ow they dragged Bridget to the Keep, 
and how they got to ay Pade ah aaa 
thundered at its door till Jerome came, was 
best known to themselves. Bridget made a 
butt at old Jerome, seizing him by the legs, 
which all but threw the old man ever. 
“The saints be to us!’’ she shrieked. 
ate ~ A lord in the hollow.’’ 
. 1 saw it with my own eyes this blessed 
night,”’ wailed Jerome. ‘‘¥ 
af come ra a What have you 

“*The death ” answ e 

Pe child's ered Jefis. ‘Lady 


gon 
The old man lifted his hands. ‘How 


many more of 
death shail be aatuhedr™ 2” “Te ‘° &® ere 
“One more.’’ wh 











wes and heavy, aad catching 
hold of both of them and with her 
head ducked down, when a most extraordi- 
nary incident occurred. W toward 
them in the cold winter's in her 

dress of black velvet, its rich 
white her hair bare, no covering on 
her neck and arms, came Pomeroy. 
Bridget, who had lifted her eyes at the foot- 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN THE KEEP. 


HE Lady of Pomeroy satin her draw- 
ing-room. when a servant entered and 
d that Jerome had come up from the 
Keep and craved speech of her. Nearly 
@ fortnight had elapsed since the burial of 
the infant, but Lady Anna Pomeroy’s life 
had since then hung upona thread; she was 
beginning now to recover, at which all in 
the abbey rejoiced. There was another fact 
at which perhaps they rejoiced more— 
the ghost had not been seen during these 
the weeks. 

Jerome came in, his white hair flowing on 
his shoulders. Of late years he acquired a 
look of care. ‘I woul a with the lady 
alone,”’ he said, bending his head to Sybilla 
with reverence. And the servants shut 
the door. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said Jerome, drawing near, 
‘the closing scene is certainly at hand.’’ 

‘You think so, Jerome!”’ 

“Nay, it is no thought: it is all too 


—_ 


sure 
‘‘Major Barkley has feared the end was 
near. I will come at once, Jerome. And 
bring—whom?”’ 

‘None at present but Mr. Leolin. The 
lord asked, madam, but for you and for 
him.”’ 

‘‘Jerome, you have had atrying time. If 
it be in my power to recompense your fidel- 
ity inany way a 

“The lady is very kind,’’ interrupted Je 
rome. “I have seen the Pomeroys dwindle 
away, one after another; the old lord first, 
and then his sons, al] now are gone save 
Mr. Leolin: nothing is left for old Jerome, 
but to hope soon to go after them.”’ 

“Nay, but I trust you will live many 
years, Jerome. These dirk days will pass 
away, and there may be comfort in store for 
you yet. You would be faithfulto my 





“Faithful to sd child, madam! Ay, 
that would L he not a Pomeroy and 
was not his sire, Mr. George, with his loving 
heart and merry spirit, dearer to me than 
some of the rest were?’’ 
Jerome backed out as he s 
billa hastened to attire herself. 
Leolin Pomeroy wasin his wife’s cham 
ber. She lay on a sofa bv the fire, well cov- 
ered up; Leolin sat in front of the s0fa, 
looking at her. How dear his wife was to 
him, this last illness, when he went near 
to losing her, had shown. Decidedly Leo- 
lin was not having 6 time, as the chil 
dren say. In addi to the discomfort 
ing the abbey, to the recent loss of his 
child, to the peril of his wife—in addition to 
all this, he was no nearer becoming the Lord 
of Pomeroy than he had been. Rather fur- 
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turned, half sarcastically. 
“Jerome brought it me. One is lying 
there, —— of death, who would see 


both you me.’’ 


Leolin felt some what . “Lying 
at the Keep!” he excla “Who is ly 
ing theret’’ And Sybilla dropped her voice 
to a whisper. 

‘The of Pomeroy.”’ 

Leolin did not comprehend. He stared 


at her in amazement and confusion. Her 
countenance was sad, her manner solemn. 

‘‘He who has been an exile anda wan: 
derer furthese nine years, Leolin; m 
brother-in-law and your brother. He 
come back again, the true and only Lord 
of Pomeroy, and he is under Jerome's care 
at the Keep—dying.”’ 

Leolin, waiting to take in mentally the 
facts, drew a deep breath. ‘‘Then we were 
not mistaken—we knew that Rupert was 
here, but I thought he must have gone 
again. Oh, how imprudent!—how can he 
have managed to detection?”’ 

Three dazed, Leolin caught up his hat 
and walked with Sybilla tothe Keep in the 
approaching twilight of the winter afier- 
noon. Joan had gone to the convent for the 
day, but would be home later. 

¥. erome awaited them atthe Keep. Lead- 
ing the way up stairs, he held the door of a 
chamber open for them to passin. Leolin 
approached the bed: and, very much to his 
surprise, Major Barkley rose from a chair by 
its side and quitted the room. The windows 
were but narrow slits set in the deep wall, 
the daylight, besides, was growing dim, so 
that Leolin had to bend over the bed to dis- 
cern the features of him who lay upon it. 

‘‘Rupert,’’ he gently said, for one cannot 
speak angrily to a dying man, ‘‘Ru- 
pert——" 


With a cry that sounded too wild in its 
terror of astonishment fora human cry, Leo. 
lin started back. He saw not the handsome 
Rupert lying there; but the white face, the 
already half-dulled eyes, and the imperfect, 
never-to be-forgotten lips of Guy, Lord of 
Pomeroy. 

Sybilla laid her gently-detaining hand on 
Leolin to reassure him. ‘‘It indeed 
Guy,’’ she whispered. ‘Guy himself; not 
Rupert.’’ 

Utterly confonnded, startled, Leolin sank 
down om the chair from which Major Bark- 
ley had risen. He was doubting whether 
he was in a dream: he was doubting what 
was true around him, what false: he was 
doubting whether that, on the bed, was Gu 
in the spirit, or Rupert in the body wi 
the semblance of Guy’s face. In short, 
he knew not what was, what was 
not. Guy slowly turned on the pillow, 
and spoke—and the voice was Guy's, not 
Rupert’s. 

“Leolin, my brother!’ But Leolin did 
not answer. 

“Leolin, you will recognise Guy as the 
true Lord of Pomeroy,’’ spoke Sybilla, 
tang mistaking the motive of his si- 

‘Whatever may have happened, 
he i such as long as a " 
olin. Whe would dispute 
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“Well, octn be bas mover Wortated it. 
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to 
pectedly, craving hospitality for 
two, and that he had given him y 
welcome, unaware of any reason why he 
should not give it. He added that Rupert 
had stayed longer than was expected, but 
that he believed he was going away that 
a evening.—Will you give me that?’’ 
broke off Guy, ere - to s wine glass 
og at hand: and Sybilla held it to 
ips. 

“I charged Gaunt not to say I had 
to him,’’ continued Guy. ‘And I watched. 
If I found him mooning sfer my 
again, I meant to give him the heartiest 
thrashing one man could give another. 
watched all that day aad saw nothing; she, 
80 far as I could make out, did not leave the 
house. At night, she excused herself trom 
the dinner table, and we sat down without 
her. At first I thought nothing; but; as the 
dinner went on, & notion crept into my 
mind that she might have stayed away to 
meet Rupert. Leaving my guests, I went 
to her rooms and could not find ber; I went 
to the Keep, but she was not there. Finally, 
suspicion and rage growing stronger and 
stronger with every minute, I came upon 
them both in the west tower. What sort of 
& moment do you suppose that was for 
me ?”’ 

Neither of his auditors answered. Sybilla 
had heard all this before. 

‘How I could control myself, I know 
not, but I did; and I stood there, and 
watched, and listened. The moonlight 
streamed into the chamber; it was quite 
light. They were sitting side by side on 
the old velvet settle, abusing me. For ev- 
ery taunting word that Rupert said of me, 
she had a worse. She was shedding tears, 
and openly lamenting that Rupert had to go 
away. e sat holding both her hands; 
presently he bent forward and kissed her. 
Aslam a dying man, it is true, Leolin. 
Kissed her on the cheek. 

I nearly cried aloud in my agony of . 
sion; I was feeling for my double barrelled 
pistol—for I had it with me—when the 
clock in the quadrangle struck out ten. 
She started to the casement, saying some. 
thing about the lateness of the hour, and 
Rupert followed her. I could not fire then; 
I meant to do it, Leolin; for I might have 
shot her instead of him; and in that mom 
ent, as I stood waiting, she turned and saw 
me. You know the rest.’’ 

‘‘I—yes—I know that one was killed,’’ 
hesitated Leolin, feeling that he did but 
very impertectly know anything. ‘‘We 
thought it was you.”’ 

‘The first ball touched him not; before I 
could fire again, he had ae I upon me, 
and we had a deadly struggle. In this 

struggle the pistol went off by accident; not 
of intent, for I could not get my hand free 
to act; and to this Moment I do not know 
whether it was any movement on my part 
or on his, that caused it to go off. upert 
fell. I was mad with rage, blind with . 
sion, and I assure you I have not too clear 
a recollection of what was done. You know 
what my fits of rage would be on occasion, 
Leolin; I was in the worst that had ever be- 
fallen me; mad, I say to you; mad with jeal- 
ousy, with my uncontrollable sense of wrong. 
I beat him on the face with the end of the 
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pistol. I killed him—kille! »im.”’ 
A pause, There was a great deal yet that 
ggered Leolin. ‘‘Of course I can under. 





* he said, ‘‘how easy {it was to mis- 
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the lower of face was 
the, bat be ware yous aiethan: And wes 
by the clothes that adged. 


“But he wore a watch and chain, 
Guy; your si g; yor——"’ 

Yee, yan” ietserupeed Guy, “As I 
looked down on Rupert | in the moon- 
light, knowing he was a revulsion of 
feeling came over me. Nut of sorrow for 
him; no; but of thought for the consequen- 
ces. For the first time in my life, I went 
into a panic of fear. Would they hang me 
for t—the thought, that they might, 
took possession of me. How could I es 
cape, I asked myself: what could I do? 
There flashed through my brain a convic- 
tion—and no doubt a true one—that had it 
been Rupert to survive, he would have got 
away to safety much better than I; the Lord 
of Pomeroy was a man of more mark than 
one of his youoger brothers, and would be 
more minutely sought after. Thén I thought 
—jlooking upon him—no one can tell now 
which of us it w, and it shall be supposed 
that itis | who died. Taking off my watch 
and chain, my ring, my studs, | put them 
upon him; owns my pockets of their 
contenta, | thrust them into his pockets, 
transferring what he had io his to mine. 
And then [ made my escape.”’ 

‘“To—wheret’’ asked Leolin, breath- 


leasly. 
“Re the Keep.” 
‘But how did you get to the Keep? 


How-—— 
‘Stay, Leon; you shall hear that later. 
I made my eacape to the Keep; and Jerome 
came to meas speedily as be was able. know- 
ing I must be eos Whilst the abbey was 
yet in its state of commotien, consequent on 
finding its lord lying dead in the haunted 
room, Jerome cameto me. He brought me 
food that night; he brought me food and 
clothes during the few days that followed; 
and the evening of the grand funeral, my 
funeral, he quitted the abbey for good, and 
took up his abode at the Keep. A week or 
two later, when the pursuit after the es- 
man—RKwupert the murderer, as he 
was being called—was somewhat slacken. 
ing, I ventured on my own escape, and got 


away.” : 
aap, Guy!" interrupted Levlin, with 

paintul vehemence, ‘‘why did you not de- 

clare yourself then? It was not too late.’’ 

“I thought it was. Then I should have 
bad to stand my trial; there's no doubt of 
it; which I might not have had to do had I 
boldly declared myself at first. I did not 
relish a trial; I would not risk it. Besides, 
could I have taken her to my heart again? 
No never.” 

‘IT see. Goon, Guy.” 

‘Poor Jerome was worse than I; more 
timorous. Distressat the turn things had 
taken, suspense, anxiety for my safety, 
seemed to be wearing him to a shadow. 
Equally afraid of my essaying to escape, and 
of my staying where I was,Jerome was not 
to be envied, so he brought Gaunt and he 
aided me with his whole energies. It was 
Gaunt who arranged everything; lent me 
money, took a passage for me ip a ship go 
ing to China—tor I chose that place to try 
first of all others—and drove me away one 
evening at dusk in his gig. I attired in 
rough clothes, as an under keeper, with a 
red woolen cravat bound about my throat 
and mouth.”’ 

Leolin drew a deep breath of relief. He 
seemed to see as in a picture the peril and 
the escape. ‘“‘And you got safely there, 
Guy?”’ 

‘Safely there, to Canton; unmolested and 
unsuspected. I went as a steerage passen 

r; we thought it best; calling myself John 

and passing as a man who was seek- 
ing relatives that had settled in China. 
From Canton I embarked again, and made 
my way to George and his wife in India. 
You remember it Sybilla!—the night I 
came, and how I startled you’”’ 

“Ah, shall I ever forget it? When the 
news of the fatal affray here came out to us, 
that Guy had been killed by Rupert, and 
Rupert had flown from justice. and could 
never succeed,”’ she added to Leolin, My 
husband had no scruple in assuming 

t, as Lord of Pomeroy. George intend 
edt sell out and come home; but before he 
made his arrangements for doing it the reg- 
iment was ordered to a remote, uncivilised 
disturbance, where 
mmodation of any 
giad of the 
two childrena— 
ing when Cap- 

ting 
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very strong in health then, 
wa one chair, half fainting at his 
prudence, and wondering if we be 


, Rapert—how shall we succeed in con- 
ome ros I whispered. ‘Itis not Ra- 
tis I?’ he answered, as he unwound 
the handkerchief from his chin, and [ knew 
the voice for Guy's and saw the face. A 
feeling of be horror came over me. 
I screamed oat, and it brought in George 
and Captain Barkley.” 
‘Go on: tell him all,”’ said Guy. 
**We took you—we took him into the sit- 
ting room,”’ she resumed to Leolin, ‘and 


see 


ip 


warmly and clasped Guy's and said 
he should be dear to him as a brother.’ 

*‘And a true brother he has been to me 
wo this self-same hour.”’ added Guy: upon 
which Leolin began to fecl small, as 
he remembered the animosity to that gen- 
tleman which he had been nourishin 

“Captain Barkley took Guy that night to 
his own quarters’’ continued Sybilla, ‘‘pass- 
ing him off as a servant of his mother’s, des- 
patched owt.to him on a confidential mis- 
sion; in private treating him with the def. 
erence and consid erationdue to the uafortu- 
nate Lord of Pomervy. Wedid not intend 
to keep Guy witb us long, neither would he 
have stayed; it was too hazardous; but he 
got an attack of fever. We nursed him 
through it,and then he departed again, to be a 
wanderer, as he expressed it, on the face ot 
the earth. He and George made all their 
necessary confidential arrangements; Geo 
remaining ostensibly the Lord of Pomeroy. 
Guy wanted him to accept all the reve- 
nues, save a mere pittance for his own 
support—I think you and he nearly quar- 
relled over that part, did you not, Guy?” 

‘Something like it,’’ answered Guy, a 
faint smile for the first time parting his 
lips. 

‘It ended in George’s accepting a 
fourth—I think it was—tor ourown use; 
the rest, though rey transmitted to 
George, was invested by Major Barkley for 
Guy. Since George's death, I have re. 
tained only thesame sum—a fourth. You 
have wondered, I know, at my living 
so quietly, Leolin,’’ she added, her eyes 
seeking his; “you did not know, and I 
dared not tell you, that the rest went to 
Guy.”’ 

No Leolin had not known it; could not 
have suspected it. He was taking shame to 
himself for the hard thoughts he had given 
to Sybilla. 

‘‘And this accumulation of money will now 

to you, Leolin,’’ put in Guy. ‘Bark- 

ey has done all that is necessary in readi- 

ness furthe transfer. I always intended it 

for you: as soon as my death takes place it 
is yours.”’ 

‘**You aretoo generous,’’ murmured Leo- 
lin, the fears rising in his eyes. ‘But surely 
I have no c'aim to it?’’ 

*‘Who else has a better? My own child is 
amply provided for; Sybilla will take the 
whole of the revenues now: she and her lit- 
tleson. I went again to India not long be. 
fore George's death. Ever restless, flying 
continually from one place to another, never 
remaining long in one, yearning perpetually 
for the bome and the relatives that were 
never to be mine, my feet turned of them- 
selves once more to India and te George.’’ 

“I[—I—can’t quite see yet,’’ burst forth 
Leolin, to whom a remembrance suddenly 
suggested itself; and in truth, one unex- 
plained puzzle after another crowded so 
rapidly through his mind as to utterly be- 
wilder him. ‘If Rupert died as you say, 
Guy, how could he hgve come over here 
from Spain in a bark? Hildyard’s head clerk 
made the passage with him.’’ 

“It was I who came, not Rupert,” an- 
swered Guy. ‘‘I have heard of that from 
Sybilla. Collins mistook me for Rupert. It 
wae a | for himto do so. He knew Ra- 
pert well; he did not know me, for he had 
never seen me; moreover, he believed I 
was dead. The great resemblance deceived 
him, and he fully thought he saw Rupert. 
Charles Knox mistook me fo: Rupert the 
other night, andspoke to me.”’ 

“I know—I see,’’ mused Leolin. “Did 
you land?”’ 

“Of course I did. And made my way 
here, to Pomeroy. Nor for the first time or 
last, Leolin. Do you wonder that I should 
so yearn after this, my homé, that I could 
not keep al raway from it? Four or 
he times ce my have I come 

ere.’’ 


“It was a perilous risk. Guy.’’ 

aire nee eT 
Couey. ope peril Old Jerome 
was alwa 


knowing when Bight appuoes weet 
not knowing w appear: wear- 
ing his flea off his bones’ with terror when 
I was here; in excuses to keap peo- 


out of the Keep. You remember his ex- 
Gass to you, Leolin, not long ago, When you 
were here before ten o'clock one 4 


mo 
nearly the bell out? I was 
— —_F had to dress hastily 


and conceal myself—who know but you 


trembling forme. Poor faithful old man! 
His has not been a path of roses.”’ 

‘And so, this ghost, that has so terrified 
the abbey from time to time, has been your- 
self! And knew this!’ he added tura- 

to 8 
ae ectiaty I knew it,”’ she replied. 
‘Stay, Leolin! I see what that reproachful 
look means; you think I ought to have told. 
Bat I could not: I had — 4 — 
ledge of secrecy to Guy. Once or twice 
thoog ont you must have suspected the truth, 
when I insisted upon it that the lord was 
the lord still. You could not expect I 
should call the erring Rupert, Lord of 
Pomeroy. At least, you ought not to have 
it. ” 

‘‘How could snch a supposition occur to 
me?’’ returned Rupert. ‘‘I had seen Guy 
buried with my own eyes; others, as we 
were led to believe, had seen Rupert since, 
living: the wildest stretch of imagination 
could never have pictured the truth. Guy, 
why did you show yourself in that manner 
to terrify ust’’ 

“‘Do you fancy I did it for pleasure?—or 
to frighten people?’ asked Guy, ‘‘No, no. 
Could mortal man, in fair health, accus- 
tomed to activity.immure himself within the 
walls ot this confined Keep every hour of 
the four-and-twenty? I could not. I was 
obliged to steal out in the dusk and dark- 
ness to stretch my limbs, to walk the con- 
suming fever out of my frame; and,can you 
wonde rthat I have frequented that west 
tower, whence Icould look upon what was 
once my happy home—upon the servants 
that were once mine—upon, now and again, 
upon my child?”’ 

‘**You havejfrightened some of them near- 
ly to death, Guy.’”’ 

‘People don’t die of fright,’’ he answer- 
ed. ‘The mystery will shortly be cleared 
for them, for Iam only waiting for death. 
They can make the ghost a joke for the fu- 
ture, Leolin.”’ 

Leolin bent over his brother, his voice 

eee | a tenderly anxious tone. ‘‘You talk 
of dying, Guy, but I know not what disease 
is upon you. Is it incurable?’ 
“Quite incurable. Itisan inward com- 
plaint, induced by anxiety, mortification, 
and grief; and it is sometimes lingering in 
its process, as it had been in me.”’ 

‘*But you should have advice for it.’’ 

‘IT have had that. When the symptoms 
became unmistakable, I was in Canada, 
Barkley with me as usual re 

“Barkley seems to have been a true 
friend to you,’’ impulsively spoke Leolin, 
the entrance of Jerume affording opportuni- 
ty for the interruption. 

“There is ‘a friend,’ you know, ‘that 
sticketh closer than a brother.’ Barkley 
has been that friend to me. Only a short 
while, at times, has he left me since he sold 
out at George's death. He has gone about 
with me from placé to place at home and 
abroad, shielding me in all ways, looking 
out for any danger that might be ahcad. 
When I have been here, Barkley was not 
far off. Sybilla is giving him house-room 
now, for my sake. But, about my illness? 
I was in Canada when the symptoms grew 
too serious to be neglected; not thinking 
much of the doctors over there, we came 
home. Barkley took a smal! furnished 
house in an obscure part of London, and 
called in the best medical aid to be had, 
representing me as a friend trom Australia. 
My fist—a speedy death—was soon pro- 
nounced, Leolin: there was no hope.’’ 

*‘No hope!”’ 

“None. Alleviation there might be, but 

notcure. We stayed there many weeks, 
indeed months; everything being done for 
me that could be; the disease, meanwhile, 
advancingslowly butsurely. When it had 
pretty nearly spent itself, when a few 
weeks, as the doctor thought, would bring 
the end, then I came down here to the Keep 
and Jerome—for I should not like to die 
away from Pomeroy. See what it has made 
of me!"’ he concluded, holding up his wast- 
edarm. ‘‘Nu ghost was ever thinner than 
lam. And I think now you have all the 
explanation, Leolin.’’ 
“Not quite,’’ answered Leolin, running 
over various items in his mind. “I have 
yet to learn bow you could get into the west 
wing at will.” 

The lord looked up at his old servant. 
‘Shall we tell him the secret, Jerome? In 
strict usuge, according to tradition, it ought 
to be known but tothe reigning Lord of 
Pomeroy.”’ 

“Ab, sir, what matters it?’’ answered Je- 
rome, not perceiving that his master had 

but in jest. ‘The future Lords of 
omeroy will have less cause for secrets, 
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cost and mine,”’ sighed the lord. 
® subterranean passage, Leolin, 
the Keep, to the haunted 
west tower. The entrance to 
behind the nun’s picture; the 
noiselessly. was how 


it 
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that fatal night; it was how 








to flad the out, 
But oh!’ added theold maa, his 
hands in imploring appeal, first to 


LAID TO REST. 


drew sat at his frugal dinner: two 

the loaf and butter, and a potato 

He was cutting mm dem the loaf 
when old Marget come 

‘‘Here’s Jerome come across from 
Keep, master,’’ sue began: “he wants to 
have speech of you.”’ 

‘*Let him come in,’’ said the priest. 

Jerome appeared; some cause of emotios 
evidently troubling him. 

“Father Andrew, you must come with 
me tothe Keep. There's no time to lose” 
‘What's up?’’ asked the father, ready to joke 
as usual. 

Jerome's low voice took more solema 
tone. ‘Father, it is to shrive a dead man; 
the erring soul of a dead man, father: a mag 
who has been dead tothe world more than 
nine years. I bid you come in the mame 
of the Lord of Pomeroy.”’ 


RtP i - Father An. 


F 


relation of what he thought was the most 
singular history life had ever furnished. 

Down by the bedside, her eves 
with bitter tears, her hand locked in her dy- 
ing brother’s, knelt Joan Pomeroy. It was 
the day following the one told in the 
chapter, and the lord's last day of 
That but a few short hours of that life re 
mained to him now, was only too apparent. 

‘*To have hidden yourself from us to the 
last, Guy?’’ reproachfully sobbed his sister 
in her bitter grief. ‘,To have allowed 
others—Sybilla—and Major Barkley—and 
Jerome, strangers by blood—to know that 
you were in lite, even to see you at will,and 
tw keep it from us!"’ 

‘They knew it before, Joan; I could not 
help myself,’’ murmured Guy. ‘It was too 
dangerous a secret to be disclosed.’’ 

That had passed when Joan was first 
brought in earlier inthe morning: but she 
had never risen from her knees, her scalding 
tears had not ceased to fluw. Leolin was 
there, also Sybilla; and now appeared 
Father Andrew, more filled with wonder 
than he had ever been before. Major Bark- 
ley stood at the foot of the bed. 

A question had arisen in some of their 
minds during the night. Leolin put it to 
his brother. 

“Guy, is itto be made known—the fact 
that it was you who lived—that Rapert 
died? Would you like that it should be?’ 

Something like a smile actually flitted 
over the lord’s face. By to-morrow morn- 
ing I shall be dead as Rupert—what then 
can it matterto me? It must be made 
known for the sake of the young Ru: 
pert’s rights. They will now be indisputa- 
ble. A few hours more, and he will be 
the legitimate Lord of Pomeroy. Loeolin, 
your opposition must cease.”’ i 

qj — 5 Rupert was alive, you see?” 
stammered Leulin, feeling a great and sud- 
den shame, he could hardly tell why, for 
his machinations against the child. 

‘‘And what though it had been?’’ retort- 
ed Guy, witha touch of his old sternness. 
“You did wrong, Leolin—and it has not 
served you. However, the past is past. 
Sybilla, Rupert is a brave boy. He will 
make a more worthy lord than some of us 
Pomeroys made, if all tales be true.’’ 

*‘Heaven grant him grace to be as he ought 
to be!l’’ fervently aspirated Sybilla. ‘‘It is the 
one great aim of my life, under God and the 
Church, to make him such.”’ 

‘‘Ay; I saw thatin India. I loved him, 
too, the right-hearted little lad. Tell him 
that poor John Cook, to whose bed he used 
to bring his pretty picture books during that 
fever time, and his retty loving prattle, 
was his uncle Guy. e will bea and 
true-hearted man; a noble ain: Je- 
rome here has sung his praises to me. Sy- 
billa, is it true that he and my child are st 
tached to each other?’ 

“Very much indeed,”’ she answered, aiter 
& moment's pause of surprise. ‘‘But, Guy 
—if I, pardon me, catch arightly the drift 
of your thoughts—I would remind that 
because they are attached as it 
does not follow that they will be as man and 
woman.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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~ FRIOLA’S STORY. 


cousin. My two aunts at once that 
the weather, and their ailments combined, 
would effectually-prevent their going; but 
at the same time they absolutely insisted 
upon my availing myself of an invitation 


promised so much en} to one of 
an Reluctant as I felt to leave them 
alone at such @ season, no argument of mine 
could shake their determination that go I 


should. 
I had been to ow and wae pets 
limpse y w 
« Psousta Lobabited and adorned, therefore 
it may be supposed my anticipations were 
entirely of the color called rose. 

There was a cold, a oo of —_— 
as I left the train and r 
Hubert’s 
side the ee 
forth his good t 
mage over ho mentann es, Ww. 


riage drew up at 
Court. 


Without delay I was ushered in 
great hall, where everything spoke of the 


group of ladies, and coming forward gave 
me a hearty welcome. 

After luncheon and as soon as we could 
get by ourselves my cousin said: ° 

“Friola, dear, Iam going to beg a great 
favor of you—in fact, I hardly know how 
to ask it; but I have been in such a state of 
perplexity ever since the post came this 
morning. You know the house is quite 
full—crammed I might say, and this is my 
dilemma—a very vexing one, too; but I do 
hope you will not be much annoyed, dear, if I 
ask you to let Miss Archer share your room 
for a few days. I can easily have a sofa 
bed put up in that corner for her,—and peo- 
ple who change their mind at the last min- 
ute must not be particular—if you do not 
very much dislike it.’’ 

Having talked herself out of breath, and 
relieved her mind of its oppressive load, Lady 
Saunton at once recovered her natural, be- 
witcbing manner. 

Of course I could nothing but comply. 

“Well, Fri,” she then said, ‘‘you have 
certainly taken a mountain off my back and 
I feel very light and very grateful. Only, 
dear, I hope you will like this Miss Archer. 
I must find her letter, though I doubt if we 
can form much idea of her from a few 
lines.’’ 

‘But don’t you know her ?”” I exclaimed, 
for I was somewhat foolish and timid about 
strangers. 

“Why no, I can’t say I do,"’ was her re- 
ply. ‘Her family have been abroad for 
several years. Ido just remember seeing 
this girl at an archery ball in the Autumn; 
but I could hardly tell what she was like. 
You must have heard of her people, for the 
are county neighbors of ours, though I thin 
they had most likely gone abroad before 
you ever came to Saunton.”’ 

Here Mary dived into the dainty pocket 
of her little lace-bordered apron, and drew 
from it the letter for my inspection. It was 
one of the oddest-looking missives I ever 
saw. The contents were word for word as 
follows: 

Dear Lavy Saunton.—I have only just 
returned home from Scotland, and heard of 
your most kind invitation, which mamma 
and my sisters were unable to accept. It 
will give me the greatest pleasure to come 
to you for a few days, and I hope to reach 
Saunton Court almost as soon as my letter. 

Yours very truly, Kate ARCHER. 


_ Silently I returned the letter to my cou- 
sin, whilst at the same moment the sound of 
wheels on the drive made us both involun- 
tarily start. With a laugh, and a remark 
about the state of our nerves, Lady Saunton 
hurried away to receive this much-talked-of 
tresh arrival. 


* sd * + * 


‘Miss Friola,”’ said my maid,a few hours 
later, ‘‘would you mind coming to bed a lit- 
Ue earlier to-night? Miss Archer’s maid 
says her young lady is coming up at half. 

st ten; so if you could come a little earlier, 
iss Friola, I could get your things put 
away comfortable before they come in.” 

: inly, Brenton,” I replied smil- 
ney 7 ane be ay lad to go to roost 

y to-n rom not to be 
later than fon 4 a" 

How vividly I recall the most trifling in 
cidents of that evening,and all the surround- 
moh, the a y Saunton was so 

engrossed with her numerous guests, 
that I had no pe seen A being intro- 


Archer, and after the ceremony of introduc- 
tion, she left us to sit together on a sofa and 
80 make friends. 
felt sure at first we should easily estab. 
but 


f the grand old staircase, to bid me 
good night. 
* 7 ; * . e 
Half an hour afterwards, Brunton had 
gone, and I was in bed, trying to compose 
my mind for sleep, when the 
and Miss Archer came in, candle in hand. 


‘*Don’t you wish it was tomorrow night?’’ 
was her first exclamation, accom by 
@ disdainful toss of the head. ‘I suppose 
Major Barrier is a t friend of yours?’ 
Rossy Barrier is my cousin, you know,”’ 


: ’ im the old days when he was my 
friend and playfellow.’’ 
Miss r, then fell into silence, as she 


sat on a low chair in front of the toilet-glass, 
— and idly combing out her long black 


At length everything seemed to grow ve 
still; the gentlemen had evidently semmainl 
to Sir Hubert’s smoking-room, which was 
at an agreeable distance from the sleeping 
rooms. There wasa great calm. For two 
or three minutes she appeared to be listen. 
ing intently, as though to catch the least 
sound outside our room; then, having ap- 
parently assured herself that all was quiet, 
she sprang up and walked to the door. This 
she locked, and put the eA in the bosom of 
her wrapper. Then glancing rapidly round 
the room, she jumped on a chair, and seiz- 
ing the old-fashioned rope, tied the bell-cord 
as high up as she could reach. 

I had looked on at these singular move- 
ments in speechless astonishment; then re- 
seating herself at the toilet-table, and open- 
ing a handsome dressing-case she took from 
it a silver penknife with a handle beautirull 
cut in antique style. Oh, how intently 1 
watched the glittering blade going back- 
wards and forwards on the sole of ber slip. 
per, as the slender fingers guided it with 
monotonous precision! Strap, flap,—on 
went the blade against the leather sole, 
growing sharper and sharper every mo- 
ment. ‘ 

My patience at last gave way; I could 
bear it no longer. 

‘“‘Miss Archer,’’ I began—and this time 
my voice was earnest enough—‘‘don’t you 
think you had better go to bed?—we shall be 
up 80 late all this week!”” 

For a moment there was no response; 
then suddenly drawing herself up, and look- 
ing at me with a pair of eyes that seemed as 
though they might scorch you to be near 
them, she replied slowly, and with an un- 
pleasant emphasis on each word, “Now, 
listen to me, Mrs. Barrier that is to be (this 
she said with intense scorn); you see bow 
I have put the bell-rope out of your reach, 
also the poker, shovel and tongs. The key 
of the locked door reposes snugly in my 
bosom; the window is three stories from the 
ground, with no balcony to speak of. The 
chimney might do for a sweep, but even he 
would be haif broiled by that cheerful fire 
before he got to the top. There are no 
sliding panels, and no convenient little doors 
hidden behind tapestry by which to escape; 
wherefore and therefore I say you are my 
prisoner!”’ 

In terror, but still in silence, I waited to 
hear what should follow, with a sure con- 
viction that what had at first appeared 
merely a nonsensical whim was really the 
prelude to a direful “ug 

“T mean to kill you,’ iss Archer went 
on, more quickly; ‘‘yes—in spite of your 

t eyes and nut-brown hair—I say, I 
mean to kill you, and this ancient knife has 
to do the work.” 

At this juncture I started up, staring 
wildly at my foe. Her eyes fell for a mo- 
ment beneath my frenzied gaze. I knew 
nothing of the vagaries of insanity, nor yet 
of the varying phases of eccentricity or ex- 
treme monomania. * 

“Now I am going to count twenty,’’ she 
said; ‘and up to that number you can try 
to escape; after that, if I lay hold of you, I 
shall cut off your hair and sever your throat 
from one ear to the other. Now I begin: 


One.”’ 


No scream came from my parched lips as 


I heard that frightfulfsentecne. For several 
seconds I did not e off the lethargy that 
had crept over me; but my eyes wandered 
round the room. I suddenly became con- 
cious that the counting was going on, and 
had to ten! At that instant the instinct 
of self-preservation seemed to awake in my 


brain. 

ging softly out of bed on the side 
ee wilet- table, I crept to the 
dim corner, when (oh joy!) I saw there 
was & small door in the wall, and the key 





on my side. Rapidly I turned it, and 
rushed forwasds. A faint moonbeam came 





Thank heaven I was saved; though at the 
same moment Kate Archer, with 
fire, and with such a shriek as I 


Months after this strange 
when ~| wounds were healed, and I 
reco from the low fever which pros- 
trated my strengb for many weeks, Pedy 
Saunton carefully told me the particulars of 
that eventful Monday. 

It appeared that Kate Archer had always 
been extremely excitable and eccentric; and 
once or twice her mind had become so 
seriously affected as to oblige her family to 
place her under the care of a physician. This 
was not known in the county, as they had 
been living abroad for several years. As 
there had been no outbreak for a long time, 
her mother never dreamt of danger in al 
lowing her to leave home, especially as she 
was a ro accompanied by a responsible 
person, who was nominally her lady's maid. 
This person felt great a she 
heard Miss Archer was to another 
lady’s room, although her worst fears had 
only imagined her charge might do some- 
thing strange, and so betray herself. The 
woman tried vainly to find a pretext for a)- 
tering the arrangements; but there was 
little time, and no excuse to be found; so she 
could only wait patiently, and hope for the 
best. 

When Miss Archer retired she dismissed 
her maid at the bed-room door, on the plea 
of her disturbing me if she came in. -Baffled 
in the plan she formed of taking away 
the door-key secretly when she left her 
young lady, Mrs. Tucker then determined 
to come to the door at intervals, to listen if 
her mistress slept, and during the long night 
to keep watch and ward. To her watch s 
the saving of my life was due. She 
alarmed the gentleman who burst open the 
door just in time. 

The unfortunate girl who had nearly 
shortened the thread of my life never ap- 
peared again. Her family took her abroad 
to some retreat in the South of France, 
which, I believe, she was never allowed to 
leave; and the story of her projected crime 
was hushed up as much as possible for the 
sake of her family. 

On my recovery, I heard that Major Bar- 
rier sailed for India with some of his 
regiment; but he came back after a year's 
absence, and I returned with him as Mrs. 
Reginald Barrier. 
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Address all communications to L. & M., 701 N. S\x- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Original contribu- 
tiome solicited. 
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SALUTATORY. 


Ob! pusziers from the **Golden Gate,’’ 
Uh! solvers, bards and posers, 

From every city, small and great, 

*Tis well for you to know sirs— 

That North and South, and East and West, 
In fact the whole creation. 

Are asked to halt a moment lest 

They miss our sZlutation. 


Now **Tim’' and **Wiikins’’ send you ail 
Though late—a New Year's greeting, 
And as& you & **retura our call’’ 

Quite svon—**for times Beeting’’ 

And fragrant fowers of early morn 

By night have lost their glory; 

And revea locks which youth adora 

With age grow thin and hoary. 


* Procrastination is the thief 

Of time,‘ so sings the poet, 

And **life is short’’ as well as brief, 
"Tis wise for you to know It; 

$0 don’t forget the Evawixe Poer, 
The prizes for scluticns, 





Of littie ase ‘twill Ge to **Liak- 


Inwater’’ ané * *Micawber!'’ 
eg 
Ne. 1. NUMERIOAL. 
Expensive is 1, 3, 4, 4, 
To all whe love to ride, 
Produced is 6 to 8; 20 more; 
A carriage is your guide. 
N.Y. Clty. Evrarnt. 
— = 
No. 2. DOUBLE aCROSTIO. 
of five iotter words. 
1.—A propeller, 2.—A shoutof joy. &.—~Accurate. 
4.—Overhead. 46.—A fiying report. 


Primals—To clip. FinaleA Suid. Primals aad 


John received the Finst with pleasure, 
Said he sECOND it a treasure, 
Wished he had a full quart measure. 


John went home with Mary Wonder, 
Through the door they both passed under, 
WHOLE which bad been torn asunder. 
Philadeipuia, Pa. WILKING Micawsna. 
No. 4. SQUARE. 
1 Ablanket. 2. A conductor. %. Biot. 4. Tocom- 
pass. &. Biudying, 6. A genes Of plants. 


New York City. Kos. 
No. 4. DOUBLE cndes WORDs. 
In wapper not in rud, 


la flower not in bud, 
Ia mianow not ia gar. 
In temper not in war, 
In paddie not ta row, 
in Gager not in toe. 
Now set to work and I em sure 
Two authors you will soon procure, 
Baltimore, Md. Asiay, 


No. 6. RHOMBUVID. 

Across:—1, Amuscle. %. A captioas disputant. 3. 
Certain oxides. 4. Reviews. &. Shawis. 6, Au ta- 
formant. 7. A Jiagerer. 

Dowa:—l. A letter, 2. A weapon. & A kind of 
customary payment by a teuant. 4. A work-horse 
(Prov. Eng.) 6. Rows. 6. A male name. 7, Hetro- 
ceded, 6. A sale at secondhand. 9. A leaf, WW. A 
bristle. il. A sauce. 12. Acoin. 1%. A letter. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Tim LINKINWATER. 





No. 7. ANAGRAM. 
Here is a book of ancient lore, 
The name of which yuu've seen before. 
IW THIS ARABIAN THSMS TEN GENTS RANT. 
Camden, N. J. LOCKSLEY. 


No. &. DLAMOND. 

1, A letter. 2 A grimace, 3. Certain animals. 
4. Oral declarations, 5. Formed with sharp points. 
6. Having the same center. 7. A carriage. &. Ves- 
sels. 9. A town ia Turkey. 10, To harass. UU. A 
letter. 

Baltimore, Md, 

ES aE 
ANSWERS NUXT WEEK. 
rr 0 
PRIZES. 

lst. The Post Bix Months, for Grst complete Lst, 

2d. The Post Three Mouths. 

34. Puzziedom in a Nutshell. 

4th. History of a Crime, by Victor Hugo. 

The second, third and fourth prizes fur best lists of 
ansWers, complete or incomplete, in order of their 
merit. 
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ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 

All contributions not acknowledged here are respect- 
fully declined. 

Effendi — numerical. Koe—square. O. Possum-- 
acrostic and numerical. Asian--diamond, twosquares, 
two numerical and cross words, Hal Hasard—dia- 
moud and square. Stud—diamonud and hour-glas. 
Locksley—numerical and anagram. Nutmeg-dia- 
mond. Den Kockley—cross words. Mrs. Nickleby 
two acrostics and characteristic initials. Hattie PF. 
H.— cross words. 





NOTICE TU CONTRIBUTORS. 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary will be the staud- 
ard; words marked ‘‘obls.’' must not be used, and 
those marked ‘‘rare’’ aud *‘Prov. Eaog.'' must be sv 
stated when defined. 

Lippincott's Gazetteer of the World will be used w 
verify Geographical names and good authority must be 
given for all words not found therein. 

Apswers are preferred on postal cards; all other 
communications by letter only, wilh reai same and 
full address. 

Write puzzies with ink on note paper. on one side 
only and but one puzzie and its answer oo & page, 
with author's nom de plume attached. 

Please offer no prizes. 





The following puzzies are chiefly desired: ¥ 
and 11 letter dlamends, 6 and 7 letter squares, 
6 and 7 letter rhomtwids, 9 and 11 letter pyra- 
mids, 6 and 7 letter diagonal squares, baif squares, 
octagons, hexagons, numericais, charades—io verse, 
cross words, characteristic initials and apagrams— 
these to referin their meaning w the original word. 
Reversible, triple and double acrustice—the latter only 
if two letter words or compound, will be used. 

Decaptitations, Curtailments, Omegrams and Logo - 
griphe are only wanted when of decided merit and |e 
good verse. 

Duuble diagonals, cross squares, hollow squares, un- 
jon jacks, perspective cubes, diup letters, deletions. 
ery ptograms, revuses and transpositions and ali Kinds 
of diagram puzzies are not desired. 

We would suggest to our contributors to clip out 
**Cerebrations’’ every week and Ole them for future 
reference, also to keep copies of all puzzies sent us, 
then by poticing ** Accepted Contributions’’ and 
checking Off puzzles as published, they will always be 
aware of theis stock in our hands. 


We send our ship with hopes aad fears, 
Teo ea:] an unknown sea: 
Oh! shall oar ship go down’ *mid tears, 





Or yet return + We'llsee'!: 
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ever, 
Kach moment, if sad or kind, 
In opens. ft closes behind 
t closes nd; 
Yar back thou seest 
‘ faint azure; 


ccost, 
The ripple, the shadow’'s erasure. 


Why dost thou, weeping, 
Stretch forth thine arms in vain? 
It breaks thy sleeping; 
oa into trance a. 
in dream thou may’st go where 
Child's Island is fow grace'd, 
Deep skied—it is now 
oogs yy ~ land of the Past. 


The Wi 1d tooy forget thet 

or r moan, 
The sad wind, sighing 

Let murmur, this alone. 





Our “Young Holks. 


Little Dick. 


ag 
CHAPTER I.—[continvep. } 


OW, Mr. Bunbeam,’’ interrupted Dick, I 
am sorry to disturb your sermon, sir, but 
the fact is I must be going, and Dot here 
has promised to give mea commission.”’ 

“Right, my friend,I have been preaching 
too long already,’’ and with these words the 
Sunbeam paseed on. 

“And I was golng to + put in Dot, 
timidly, ‘‘that I thought the angel with the 
beautiful eyes, who smiled upon me so kind- 
ly yesterday, would ——- take care of 

nd gi 


through the winter a ve you food, 
fyou could only find her.”’ 
*Oh!’’ cried daisies, ‘‘so that was the 


reason Dot was so anxious fora pair of 
wings to fly after her."’ 

‘You dear, good little soul,’’ said Dick, 
‘tell me what she was like, and I will obey 
orders."’ 

Christel, for that was the name of Dot's 
angel, wasa fair-haired little girl, with 
large loving eyes and a white pinafore—in 
fact, she was rather like a daisy herself. 
On this particular afternoon she was sitting 
by an open window in the schoolroom of the 
house on Quellithorp Hill, where, you re- 
member, Mr. Cricket resided; she was try- 
ing very hard to learn her French verbs. 

Suddenly she beard alow musical chir- 
rup, and looking out through the frame of 
honeysuckle clusters which made the win 
dow fragrant, she saw Dick eyeing her 
gravely from the gravel walk below. ‘Ob, 
Fred!"’ she called out to her brother, ‘‘here 
is just the most knowing little bird I ever 
saw. Now isn't he, Fred! And he doesn't 
seem a bit afraid of me."’ 

‘Only a shabby little sparrow!"’ said 
Fred, contemptuously. ‘‘Rather a saucy 
one too, to venture so near the window.”’ 

But Dick was'sure now that he had fulfill- 
ed his commission,so while Fred was speak - 
ing he spread his wings to fly home. The 
house on Quellthorp Hill was quite a long 
way from the litle maple coppice where 
the daisies lived; but though Dick was tired 
with his flight, he determined not to rest 
until he had told Dot of his success. 

“Oh, Dick, we are so glad to see you!”’ 
cried the flowers. ‘“‘And now tell us all 
about it.’’ 

“Tam quite willing,’’ said Dick. ‘I 
flew first to the little cottage outside the 
wood, but nobody lived there excepta deaf 
old womaa, and she does not answer to your 
description atall. Sol hurried away over 
the fields, and across the turnpike road, till 
I reached the large white house among the 
elm-trees on Qual)thorp Hili——"’ 

“And did you find——,"’ 
Dot. 

‘“‘Boftly, softly, little one,’’ said Dick. 

‘‘As I entered the beautiful garden I met 
a little cousin of mine, and from him I in- 
quired whether any one who loved flowers 
and had beautiful eyes lived inthe white 


house.”’ 

what did your cousin say?’’ asked 
‘Oh, he told me,"’ said Dick, 
had seen achild there who was 
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‘‘What on earth are you talking about, 
Christelt’’ This exclamation came from 
Fred, as he rushed into the schoolroom with 
. ag! ae" one bright morning in Febru- 
my ‘‘Why, you must have lost your head, 
o ye to be chattering to yourself in this 
style!’ 


have never been able to discover why 
Fred was so fond of calling Christel his 
“old lady,’’ for the sunn qlee curls and 
the white pinafore looked anything but an- 
Don’t make such 


cient. 

‘Hush, hush, Fred! 

a noise!l’’ said the sweet child-voice. ‘I am 
so afraid you will frighten away my dear 
little Dick.”’ 

‘“‘And who is Dick?’’ asked Fred, ina 
forced whisper, as he stepped on tiptoe to 
wards the the open window. ‘‘Why, mer- 
cy me!” he added, witha of sudden 
laughter, ‘‘the child's talking to that old 
brown sparrow. The old chap’s eated all 
the crumbs already; why doesn't he fly 
away, I should like to know?’ 

‘Oh, Fred, Fred, how could you?’’ said 
Christel, with reproachful tears. ‘‘Didn’t 
you see how sorrowful Dick looked when 
you said that, and how he took to his wings 
directly?”’ 

“Oh, well, I’m glad he’s off!"’ said Fred, 
rather gruffly, ‘‘for I want youto come out 
and skate instead of chattering to every 
stray dicky-bird that may come in your 
w ” 


ay. 

Dick had felt as blithe as a blackbird 
when he arose on that eventful morning, 
for the sun had beamed down kindly through 
a wreath of lovely white clonds; and earth 
and air seemed all alive with the firet faint 
promise of the spring. The low ripple of 
the brook was no longer frostbound, the 
snow had left no sign on the maple trees, 
except the great pendant diamonds that 
uivered at the end of every tiny twig. 
ick could almost have fancied that the 
buds on the trees were beginning to expand 
a little, very little, in their first glossy pro. 
mise of unfolding; and after a minute exam- 
ination of the Ghechehene. he was quite 
it would be in blossom earlier than us- 
ual. 

“It will not be very long,’’ he chirped, as 
he flew on to the window sill of the school- 
room at Quellthorp—‘‘it will not be very 
long beforethe happy summer.time comes.”’ 
‘Files and fiddlesticks!'’ muttered the 
gloomy Spider, who was hiding in a cranny 
of the window-frame—‘‘flies and fiddle- 
sticks!’ and, with this encouraging remark, 
he waddled down stairs to tell his cousin, 
the Cricket, how that young beggar ofa 
sparrow was actually deluding himself 
intoa hope for the reawakening of the 
world. 

Dick had already had quitea nice long 
chat with Christel, before Fred's inhospita- 
ble speech had sent him flying, so that it 
was later than usual when he reached the 
maple coppice that morning, and a cold 
wind, which had already risen in the val. 
ley below Quellthorp, was rushing to and 
fro through the maple branches. The song 
of the Brook was by no means so jovial as 
in the early morning, and he told Dick, 
with any icy shiver, that he felt a presenti- 
ment of coming storm. Dick had perched 
himselfon a swaying bough above the 
grave of his friends, the daisies, and he was 
chirping very sweetly about the beautiful 
awaking time, when gloomy winter would 
be no more. 

*‘I think you had better go home, Dick,’’ 
said Mr. Sunbeam; no sooner had he spoken 
tban stray snow flakes began to flutter east- 
ward, but Dick did not seem to notice them, 
and the Sunbeam could not stay to give 
more definite warning—he was alread 
gone. ‘You had better get into shelter di- 
rectly, Dick!'’ said the Breeze, who, by- 
the by, wae quite hoarse with a bad cold. 
“T’ll finish your carol for ;’” and indeed 
the snow was now falling so heavily that 
his advice seemed only kind. 

Dick's eyes twinkled at that offer 
of a song. but bowed politely, and was 
about to fly away home, w he was ar- 
reeted by > oe — moan among the 
grassblades; he hurried down through 
the blinding snow into their midst. 

‘‘Dear kind old Dick,”’ the little 
whispered, ‘‘we are afraid of the and 
the wind is drawing great biack curtains 
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“Why, Christel, my darling,” said her 
manent she drew the little girl gently 
away from the window, ‘‘you could not ex- 
pect your little friend to come through such 


“Qh, but that is just why I have been ex- 
pecting him all these hours, mamma, he al- 
ways comes to me for shelter in bad wea- 
ther, and I let him fly about in the veran- 
dah till it’s fine again. Poor Dick. I believe 
he went this morning to visit little Dot's 
grave, andI thiakhe must have lost his 
way in the snow. Mother,”’ she added, as 
a bright thought struck her, ‘‘let me go and 
find 

“What, let my little Christel go out in 
such a snowstorm as this, to look for # spar- 
row? No, my pet,I can’tdo that. Besides, 
it would be quite dark before you reached 
home again, and you know you are always 
so much afraid of the dark.’ 

This last consideration made Christel’s 
lip quiver and her eyes hesitated fora 
moment, and then both her arms were 
round her mother’s neck, as she answered, 
‘‘Mamma, if you will let me have my way 
this once, I will promise never to be a cow- 
ard in the dark any more. I will wrap up 
ao cosily that I can’t catch cold and I know 
every inch of the way between here and the 
maple coppice. Will you let me go, dear 
mother?’’ 

A few minutes later alittle fur-clad fig- 
ure, with a scarlet hood and a big umbrella, 
might have been seen fighting her wa 
through the storm down Quellthorp Hill. 
It has snowing now, but the wind 
whistled and howled through the trees, and 
blew great shreds of drifting cloud across 
the darkening sky. Every tree, every bit 
of railing, every stock and stone upon the 
road, looked dark and mysterious in the 
lonely twilight among the long and deepen- 
ing shadows. 

“Oh dear! I do wish my hair would not 
get into my eyes so!’’ Christel said this for 
company’ssake, forshe thought perhaps 
she should be less afraid if she only kept on 
talking. but her voice trembled at its own 
tones before she had finished the sentence, 
and her fingers were shaking dreadfully, as 
shetried to push astray wisp of golden hair 
under the scarlet hood. and clasp the fur 
tippet more closely about her throat. The 
snow was pretty deep here and there, but 
the sturdy umbrella madea famous staff, 
and the child picked her way daintily. She 
was tempted at every sten to turn back, but 
she only rushed on the faster, talking loud- 
ly to the snow-laden hedges and the ghost- 
ly trees past which she sped. Once she 
thought she heard a footstep behind her, 
and her quick imagination conjured up rob- 
bers and dragons. But she only clutched 
the old umbrefla a little more tightly, and 
murmured beneath her breath, with a fer- 
vent appeal in the tremulous whisper, ‘‘Our 
Father!” 

Involuntarily she looked up for a moment 
into the dark heaven, and from behind a 
cloud there arose the evening star, glowing 
withapure and lovely light. Then she 
gave a sigh of relief, andso thankful was 
she for the gracious sympathy, that the 
rest of the way seemed very short to her. 
By the time she reached the maple coppice, 
the wind wassilent, and the mvon had ris- 
en, 80 that it was not difficult to find the old 
tree beneath whose shadow the daisies were 
buried. The South Wind had confided to 
her the secret of their resting-place. With 
a heart beating fast and loud she dug into 
the snow with her little trembling haads. 
At last "4 started back. Surely she felt 
Dick's teathers, but oh! how cold and stiff. 
She laid the little lifeless form in her warm 








bosom, and chafed it with her own chilly 
fingers, and let her ee bay fall upon 
it, till at last she thought-she felt a faint 
fluttering at the bird’s heart. ‘‘Ah, he 
lives!’’ she exclaimed fervently, as she 
kissed Dick's ruffled feathers with her soft 
red lips, and breathed upon his closed eyes. 
At the same moment she was suddenly en- 
veloped in her father's rough warm great- 
coat, and his kind arms clasped her 
closely as he w » “My little daugh- 
ter has been very brave to-night.”’ He had 
followed Christel, unseen by her, and deter- 
mined that she should learn her little lesson 
of heroism alone. But it seemed to him 
now that he could helpto save Dick from 
the deathlike stupor in which Christel had 
found him. 
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MEN'S NAMES. 
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The study of men’s names is as curious a3 
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Wallis, from Wales; Coombs, 
Clayton, Sutten, Preston, Wi 
towns in the county of Sassex, 
Camden, the antiquary, 
in oe 4 has 
family. e, Forest, Hill, 
like, are derived from the 
uation of those who first bore the 

The wy atte or at, softened to a or an, 
has helped to forma number of names, 
Thus, ifa man lived on a moor, he would 
call himself Attemoor or Atmoor; if 
gate, Atiegate Ss Saree John atte the Oaks 
was in due times shortened into J 
Noaks; Peter at the Seven Oaks into 
Snooks. rig pm Underhill aad 
Underwood, ind residence . 
In old English, app meant ; 
whence Applegate Appleton; chase, s 
forest; clive, a cliff; clough, a ravine; cobb, 
a harbor; whence these names. 

The root of the ubiquitous Smith is the 
Anglo Saxon smitan, to smite. It was 
plied primarily to blacksmiths, wheel- 
wrights, carpenters, masons, and smithers 
or strikers in general. Baker, Taylor, But- 
ler, Coleman (coalman), Draper, 
(cooper), Cutler, Miller, and rest 
yt denote occupations. Latimer is 
rom latiner, a writer of Latin. Lorimer 
isa maker of spurs and bridle bite; Ark- 
wright, a maker of chests; Lander, con- 
tracted from lavender, a washerman; Ban- 
ister, the keeper of a bath; Kidder, a huck- 
ster; Wait, a minstrel; Crocker; a potter. 
Such names as Baxter and Bagster ure the 
feminine of Baker, Webster of webber or 
weaver, which shows that trades were first 
followed by women, and that when men 
began to take them up they for some time 
keptthe feminine names. 

cg 

Tae WILLOw-PaTTERN PLatTs.—A con- 
temporary gives this description of the 
willow-pattern plate. Tu the right is s 
manderin’s country seat. In the foreground 
is a pavilion; in the background an ee 
tree; and to the right a peach-tree in 
bearing. The estate is enclosed by a fence 
At one end of the bridge is the famous wil- 
low -tree, and at the other a ener’s cot- 
tage. At the top of the plate, left-hand side, 
is an island with a cottage on it. The birds 
are doves. The three res are the man- 
darin’s daughter, with a distaft in her hand, 
the lover; and the manderin. The story is 
as follows. The manderin had sn onl 
daughter, Li Chi, who fell in love wi 
Bhang, her father’s secretary, and he lived 
in the island cottage at the top of the plate. 
The mandarin forbade the match, and the 
lovers —, and lay concealed for a time 
in the gardener’s cottage, and from their 
made their escape to the island home of her 
lover. The father pursued them with 6 
whip, and would have beaten them to death 
had not the gods changed them into turtle- 
doves. It is called the willow-pattern be- 
cause at the time of the elopement the wil!- 
low began to shed its leaves. 

SE 

Tus Gamsp or Bacxaammon.—Clearly 
backgammon and the more complicated 
French trictrac are desconded from the Ro 
man game of the ‘‘twelve lines’’ which was 
played Sounenest the Empire. This is the 
game which says has lines as many a6 
the gliding years has months, and he means 
it where he gives the lover insidious coua- 
sel, when h mato cote, Se ee eee 
bers from her hand, let him give 
bad throw and play them ill. 


lt f 


fi 


it shows that the board was like ours even 
to the division in the middle, which makes 
the two groups of six points on‘each side. 
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ONLY TO LIVE. 


—— 


BY ¥. W. BOUBDIILOR. 


——" 
to live! There is more sweet, 
nly wotTttt hore nowsg ts more bitter. 
Only to live, whee Sowess are 


nd ove 
cals to live! There is more sweet. 


when fites the 
Only to live, Mtter 


ag 

4 the head bows above 

Only to live! There nothing is more bitter. 
EE 


BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 


HE use of black lead for and 
drawing is of obscure ; Dut it was 
not till the year 1564 that celebrated 
English mine of Borrowdale, in Cumber. 
land was discovered, and in the following 
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ncils were made from 
your the dred this mine used to be 


biack } 
with as much precaution as 


Hy 
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amond; in tact it was worth any ordinary 
Giamond’ mine, for it used to from 
$150,000 to $500,000 annually, the my ys 
ing confined to _ Se in year 
The crade lumps or blocks, in the course of 
aaa Gt Une thiokaese,of 8 ponoll ined 

lates 0 

into p one edge 


a grooved stick was taken, 
tale. piate set in at one end and b 
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ith the groove; then the ps WAS 
oxised into the groove n, close to the end 
of the first piece, and n broken across, and 


llthe groove was filled, when a 
of a was glued on above it, and the pencil 


ded into shape. 
rer he processes Tnsed iu manuafactories now 
method 


re much more scientific than the rude 
then employed; one manufactory here alone 


a 
twenty-cight different pee on 
om PLOT ing Or manumhetare. T 


u 
partor the black lead or in this 
country is obtained from The num- 
ber of different styles of pe’ called for 


the public, from tae comm 

up Po the very finest grade for artists, is sur- 
prising. Inclading several styles of colored 
pencils or Lanp bey | there are manu 

three huadred and sixty different sorts of pen- 
cils, fourteen of which are made into b 


lead pencils. 


In describing the operations which result in ] 


a lead pencil as manufactured to-day it will be 
convenient to mn with the experience 
through which the black lead is carried. 
Biack lead is a soft crumbly powvees, with 
jumps all through it, having ite own weii 
known greasy feeling and gloss. This is re- 
fined by being mixed with water in a series ot 
tanks, where it is stirred and left to settle, 
transferred and left to settle again, over and 
over, the impurities being gradually thrown 
out and the lead itself assorted by qualities. 

When thisisdone aboutone fourth of the 
original has been rej as t, &c. 
Tne remainder is scooped into shallow sau- 
cers of pottery, like those used for flower pots, 
but of a larger size, measuring, say ten inches 
across; and in these, like so many mud 

ies, the precious stuff is pl in a 

rying room kept at 120° Fahrenheit until 
the moisture is thoroughly driven out. 
They are then crushed in a dry mill, trans- 
ferred into a heavy mullerin a circular trough, 
where it is mixed with a different, but finer 

pesnes mud, which gives it a remarkable 
nacity. 

This mass is then subjected to the action ofa 
three hundred ton power screw press, under 
which it finds no escape from its egeny cneeee 
by spurting through one small hole provided 
for itin a little solid brags die about as large 
asathimbie. The hole of this die is the exact 
shape and size of the | uare, hexagonal, 
Or Oval, large or small, as case may be. 
Of these dies there are sixty, and 1: isin pass- 
ing through the first appearance takes place of 
anything likea pencil lead. It comes through 
the die an endless, damp, cont, tough, black 
string or strap, which is coil on a board, 
moving back and forth, and across, 80 as to 
bring the coil to a long oval. It is then cut 
into lengthe tnree times as long as a pencil, 
laid in an Oven and subjected to a long, slow, 
delicate baking process, trom which 1¢ emer- 
ges with allthe qualifications necessary to a 

neil lead. They are then cut into proper 
engtbs, and are ready to be cased with wood. 

A small quantity of white wood is used for 
some inferior neils, but nearly all pencils 
made are cased in red cedar which is cut in 
Ficrida. The logs are cut into planks whose 
thickness is equal to four pencils; they are 
then cut into laths, whose width is the thick 
ness of a plank, and in this condition they are 
seasoned. These laths are then cat into strips 
as long Se One pencil, but as wide as four. The 
next thing is to groove these biocks on one 
side for leads for the four pencils and on the 
other forthe divisions between them. After 
being trimmed and smoothed the lead is then 
dipped in glue and laid into “2 geseres, and a 
thinner strip, just half the ness of the 
grooved one, is glued AL it. 

After a little more mming they are piled 
in @ pipe that lets them down flatways upon 
table ofa noisy littie machine. As each touches 
the table a flager comes up behind it and 
qniehty Pushes it out to a set of saws that 

ivides it into four pen which are instantly 
driven forward n into a shaping machine 
from which they fall—round an practical 
cedars peneite atiastintoa box. Then follows 
the polishing, being laid on an endless belt 
that carries m rolling along under a setof 
furiously vibrati eme surfaces, from 
which they come out smooth and shiny. The 
are then colored and polished, and last of all 
comes the lettering, and thie is the first time 
that we arrive ata process through which the 
pencils have to pass one at a time. 


Japanese Forms of Torture. 


ERSONS accused of murder, incendiarism, 
robbery and other serious and capital 
crimes ; those who are morally proved to 
be guilty or whose accomplices have con- 
fessed, but who themselves remain mute; 

and all those charged with offences nst the 
government.are liabie to be subj to all or 
any of the following modes of torture, not, as 





= peoltent ia the presence 

m trate or judge, but in a place set 
apart for tbe ; over by of. 
Octal torturer. hen a person c with 
any of those plead or enters 





suspended from the A 
coches" sual, the ropen byte, fet tn 
extent, ia bound to the polebelow. While the 
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The ripest fruit will not fall into your 


mouth. 
Worrying will wear the richest life to 


It requires an abler man to take advice 
than to give it. 


Words are oftener the substitute than the 
vehicie of thought. 

Keep clear of a man who does not value 
his own character. 

Have a place for everythi d k 
everything in its place. os send 
The pleasure of doing good is the onl 
one coal does not wear on. ra 

To be dumb for the remainder of life is 
better than to speak falsely. 


Weigh thy words in a balance, and make 
a door and bar for thy mouth. 


Water does not remain in the mountains, 
nor vengeance in great minds. 

No one needs so much watching as he 
who is always watching others. 

Be careful in little things; it is the straws 
that show which way the current runs. 

A man’s own breeding is the best se- 
curity against other people’sill manners. 


It is not after all so much what we enjoy 
as what we expect to, that makes us happy. 

Between the gabble of the fool and the 
tattie of a man there is but a slight difference. 


When selfishness is on foot its first eftort 

; An pues you doubt the character of your 
n 

When God looks down upon poverty with 

pity, so ought man to lift his eyes upto it with 


Show me a people whose trade is dis- 
bonest and I will show you a people whose re- 
ligion is a sham. 

Every to-morrow has two handles. We 
can take hold of it by the handle of anxiety or 
the handle of faith. 

Let every one sweep the snow from his 
own door,and not busy himself about the frost 
on his neighbor's tiles. 9 


Never fail to tell the truth. If truthful, 
you will get v= reward. You will get your 
punishment if you deceive. 


The moment we feel angry in controversy 
we have already ceased st ng for truth,and 
begin striving for ourselves. 


There is one single fact, which one may 
oppose to all the wit andargument of infidelity 
—namely, that no man ever repented of being 
a Christian on his death bed. 


About one-half of all the trouble in this 
world is manufactured to order out of nothing, 
and a large sbare of the other half is {ja resalt 
of not knowing the true value of thing i. 


As wise men let themselves appear natu. 
ral before fbols, it is wel] to ap asa fool at 
times to learn, where men w think them- 
selves wise are weak, and then bind them, or 
know in the future where to thrust the jave- 
lin. 
To keep back part of the truth may not 
always be wrong, since it is not everybody's 
business to know everything. But to keep 

rt of the truth with an intention to deceive, 

faisehood, quite as much as an outspoken 
lie. P 
Manners are the shadows of virtues, the 
momentary display of those qualities which 
our fellow-creatures love and respect. If we 
strive to become then; what we strive to 
ap , manners may often be rendered useful 
guides to tne performance our duties. 

There is nothing so silly.orin its own wa 
so under-bred, as fist quid confidence whieh 
tells all ite affairs on the slightest provoca- 
tion—unless it be that want of delicacy which 
asks for what is not voluntaily given and what 
is not warranted by the term of friendship. 

Bareback riders in circuses, at least in 
those of England, are the most popular of cir- 
cus performers;and the best of the class, a 
Bae who ts very graceful in mar acts, poocrws 

eek her en men 
ma de Englan ee ma 
kk. owns the best kind receive 
Seana 3 875: a they are going out of fashion. 


T risian and loves | ures and 
ne oe ae and has been so 
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mar Bette witow, see sixty, recently 


No woman can be 
7 ) Sates otieo enlesschets ander ewenty 
w to 
prom marry under 
Mrs. Stodgee—‘‘How be your 
=. ee ag met Mr. H.— “I be most 
0 . rs. to ‘ 
— rs sloviy”™ say she’s re 


It is an interesting sigh etching 
my in Sunday cebeol pale me coe 
oe of littie girls, while her own mind is 
centered upon a class of big boys. 


unantre, ware shay baa witmenea f love 
w +d 
acted. “I can do better than that myself,” the 
young man remarked. “Why in heaven's 
name don't you then,” she rep 
The English country coat for ladies’ wear 
is an ulster with a large ca 
tying under the chin, thus afford! 
under . us ® ° 
jlete protection to the head and neck nes 


Pretty black silk are made of a 
equare of black silk with one corner cut off at 
the waist and the opposite corner forming the 
bottom of the apron. The whole is trimmed 
with Torcbon, Smyrna, or Russian lace border- 
ing, and pockets to match. 


A little girl who was somewhat out of 
sorts, but w exact ailment no one had been 
able to discover, amended her evening prayer 
of “God bless Pes and mamma,” by adding 
ay | me if "es anything the matter 

me, 


A widower had five grewn-up daughters 
who wouldn't let him take a second wife. He 
gave up the wife, bat bought a cavage dog, and 
now won't allow a man to cross the door-sill. If 
he can’t marry the girls shan't, he says. But 
the girls will give in by-and-by. They can’t 
stand that sort of thing forever. 


After a marriage ceremony had been pas 
formed in one of the churches in Adrian, Mich. 
the bride, when receiving the congratulations 
of her friends, shed tears according to custom; 
at the sight of which the m followed suit 
with a copious flow of the briny finid. 


boast up in New Hampshire of an 
ex-teacher, a lady who is a Englis 
French and Latin scbolar, who is now engaged 
in tree culture, She was recently seen feeling 
trees and cho ~p By u nto four-foot 
lengths. In of her operations she refuses 
the help of the robuster sex. 


A fan isa very useful article in excessively 
hot weather; but when it becomes so necessary 
to the make-up of ® woman of fashion that 
she keeps up a breezein church from force of 
habit, when the thermometer is among the 
forties, and the short-haired gent in the next 

w is obliged to turn up his coat collar, it is 

@ an injunction order wasserved upon her. 


May is considered an unfortunate marr 
ing month. A girl was once asked in t 
month of January to unite herself in the aii- 
ken tie toa brisk lad, who named May tn bis 
proposals. The lady tenderly hinted that Ma 
was an unlucky month for marrying. “Well, 
make it June, then.” honestly replied the 
swain, anxious to accommedate. The damsel 
paused a moment, hesitated, t down her 
eyes, and said, witha blush, “Wouldn't April 
do as wel)?” 
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Lriacs.—Lilacs are a very popular flower 
in France. There are more than forty-five 
varieties given in the lists of French cata 
logues. flowers are also grown in fore 
ing houses tor winter dispiay, and are fre. 
quently grown in the dark so as to wm 
blanche4 white flowers, which are in great de- 
mand. In the neighborhood of Antwerp, arti- 
ficia) white lilacs are grown in tubs placed in 
the living room of t common people, and 
close to ir stoves when the temperature is 


high. 


A Carar Parnt.—To make a cheap paint 
for barns and outhouses put balf a bushel of 
good lime in acilean barrel,and add enough 
water to make a thin whitewash, stirring with 
a flat stiek till every lump is dissolv ; then 
add fifty pounds of mineral paint (the color 
preterred) fifty pounds whiting, fifty pounds 
road dust. Add linseed oil and mix W a thick 
_—-. Then thin to the pro consistency 
or spreading with the brush, by adding sweet 
buttermilk from the churn, in small quantities 
at a time, to give the paint a chance to assim!i- 
late. 








Chief Joseph, of the Nez Perces, is de- 
scribed as having & square, honest-looking 
face, with coal black hair “banged” on his 
forehead and braided behind. He wears gar- 
— displaying ail the colors of the rain- 

Ww. 





Dritiine Giass.—Glass can be easily and 
neatly drilled with a small drtil, rated 
by a bow, and kept moist by spirits of turpen- 

ne. 

A man in western Iowa, who isa candi- 
date for three offices, has invented a method of 
shaking hands by postal card. 


You can’t get anything in this world with- 
out money, some say; but this is not true, tor 
without money you get into debt. 








The water in the Straits of Gibraltar, at 





tue depth of 670 fathoms,is four times as salt as 
at the surface. 


. A writ of attachment—A love letter. 
Sentimentalism ie governed by the liver. 
ee vigilance is the price of ash bar. 


Isa worth what he will fetch or what 


he will 
The first thing a man takes to in his life is 
his milk; the is his bier. 


“Discord will kill ma," as the musica! 
gallows. . 
, ws the rude 


A young man who didn’t out of the 
way of the omnibus in time be felt rather 
stage-struck for a moment. i 
pie tamen, “thet esaine-waakt 
place,” the latter. 

If there is anything in this world more 
wo have Wand lone eater Nawal 


It is terribl tos 
plomaman toss down sudacesy on om ty tae 
walk and see the wicked safely “stand in P- 


There is a trackless waste ot difference to 
aman between the request. an Jae jend 
me a quarter?’ and the invitation, ill you 
take a drink?” 

There is a lawyer dows East 20 exces- 
sively honest that puts all his flower-pots 
out over night, so determined is he that every- 
thing shall have ite dew. 


They bounced him literally and Sgure- 
snd 86 murmured, resignediy. “Wel, paps 
a . . . 
it’sjustas well. I was going ‘iown aay way” 

Skating isa very healthful exercise. It 
not only puts in play all the muscles of the 
legs and arms, but it creates bumps on the 
head tor future phrenologists to feel and re- 

on 


A young gentleman was y s 
ing another of having a big mouth. “Yes,” 

id the other, “but the Lord had to make 
you small so as to give you plenty of 
chee ” 


There is a man in Virginia who says he 


j 


thinks all night. We cannot v 
Sa but he evidently keeps on lying all 
ay, ; 

An Irish gentleman baving purchased an 

alarm clock, an acquaintance asked him what 

he intended to do with it. “Och!” answered 

he, “sure I’ve nothing to do but pull the string 

and wake myselt.” 


‘Tt is all very well,”’ said a henpecked 
husband, when told to jook after the children; 
‘it’s all very well to tell me tomind the young- 
sters, but it would suit me better if the young- 
sters would mind me.” 

They were playing a game of euchre to- 

-J— she casually remarked: ‘So you 
take my heart,do you?” “Why—certainily— 
yes !"" replied . hurriedly giancing into her 
eyes. And the game was up. 


A marvelous change came over the feel- 
ingsof the sneak who quietly ted five 
uarters for a dollar, and when at a safe dis- 
nce from the store discovered to his disgust 
that they were ali twenty cent pieces. 


Owing to the custom of dyeing the hair 
blonde, the querts of our cheap boarding 
houses are unabie to note the changes among 
the female help as accurately as formerly, 
the hairs in the h being of a more untform 
color. 

There are three things that no man can 
keep—a point on a pencil; a pointed joke; and 
an ap ntment with a dentist. here are 
three things no woman can do—cross before a 
horse; hurry fora horse car; and understand 
the difference between ten minutes and half 
an hour. 


If you are too poor to buy a telescope, but 
wish to discover planets invisibie to the naked 
eye, go to the rink, strike out boldly, and 
when your blood is up, and your heels is also 
up, look right into the blue sky, and the pian- 
ets will come down and play tag with the end 
of your nose. 


Sympathetic bystander (about an unfor- 
tunate man who has been knocked down and 
stunned by the train)—* Poor ! Take him 
to the station—” Injured one [(recovering)— 
“Take me to th’ station! What for, then’? 
If am've dune ony harm to yo’r engine, aw's 
willin’ to pay for’t.”” 


Cream! Rich, unctuous cream! What 
tantalizing vision of delicious strawberries 
and spring bonnets itsummons up! And yet 
there is nothing particularily angelic in the 
milkman’'s scream that wakes you up at five 
ona wry Egan F and sends you with a 
bound to window under the impression 
that some y 1s certainly being murdered in 
the street below. 

Two men, driving an old horse in a cart, 
and baving « barre] in behind the seat, at- 
tempted toturn. It was a dismal failure. The 
cart went over, the horse went down, and the 
barrel rolled away, while the two men were so 
tangled up that they could not extricate them- 
selves. ine men reached the spot simul. 
taneously, and eight of them rushed to see if 
the barrel was injured, while the ninth halted 
migway between the barrel and thes gling 
victims, and called out, “ls that whiskey in 
the bar:el?"’—'No; it’s vinegar,” answe one 
of the pair.—*''Tiseh?t Well, 1 suppose we'll 
bave to lift that cart up,” sighed the ninth, as 
he walked around it. 


I suvrenev for several years from Asthma, 
and from sume Affection of the Throat resem. 
biing Bronchitis. Afters ding & great deal 
of money on varions medicines, with no ma. 
terial benefit, in March iast,on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. F. Peters, of this place, I ob- 
tained Dr. wager’ Expectorant. A taking 
two bottles of this remedy, 1 found myself so 
much relieved, that I continued taking it un- 
ttl | used seven botties, and by this time my 
symptoms bad ail ,and 1 have 
every reason to beileve myself cured.— W. Ba- 








din, Calepring, Austin Co., 


has not slept for 15 years, and that he lifes and . 
for his 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





BY cf. 

I've read and beard sweet stories manifold - 

Of maidens who were biessed beyond com- 
pare 

By lovers noble as the men of old 

And as Apollo fair. 


For such a one I walt, with hope, not pain : 
Tae Sepe, like sunshine, maketh glad my 
I know desire cannot exist in vain— 
fo I shall bea wife, 


As wait the t flowers for coming Spring 
Bo wait I for ay lover, may he be 

Fairer than May time, nearer than the &pring. 
To my food heart and me. 


i ——-——””~—~—~OS 


“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 





BR romantic story of “Beauty and the 
Beast" is deservedly one of the most pop- 
ular of fairy tales. Inthe form to which 
we are 80 well accustomed, it bas gone the 
round of the civilized world, and even 

made its way into lands tenanted by barbar- 


ous eae. 

Al gh it would be impossible at this day 
to ascertain when or where the legend first 
originated, France is entitied to the credit of 
ite revival—eo to say. In the year 174, Mme. 
de Villeneuve, an avtboress of note, published 
a collection of stories sup to be told by 
an old woman toa family during a voyage to 
San Domingo; one of them being a long and 
te: lious romance, under tols liue. 

Frow this source or another original woich 
iterary search has been anable to «discover, it 
has pataralized iteeit {n many lauds, passing 
from literature to the folk-lore to wich so 
many literary productions are indebted for 
thetr existence, appearing in different forme. 
lathe Russian version a merchant plucks a 
rose for his youngest daugbter, and is con- 
demned to die by the rose’s proprietor, a 
three-headed anake. His daughter gives bher- 
eelfas his ransom to the snake, which treats 
her well, and afte: a time lets her wo home for 
a@ Visit, senying:—*Take care not to be iate. If 
you are only a minute behind time, I shall die 
of grief." She tarries too long. and ts late,and 
she fonds the snake lying dead ina pond, “tor 
it bad fung iteel{ into the water from grief.” 
She shrieks, drags the snake's body out, “ew. 
braces one of its heads, and kisses it ever so 
closely.” Whereupon the snake turns intoa 
“brave youth,” and says—‘No snake aml, dnt 
an enchanted princes." 

If we trace the genuine folk tales In which a 
beast becomes the husband of a beauty, we 
shall generaiiy find that bis appearance is toe 
resalt of a demon's curee. In most of the 
European exampies the demoniaca) being is a 
species of Ogress or witch, and tbe parent of o 
daughter whom she wishes the hero to wed 
Ana the change which toe curre works in bis 
appearance is of a pecaliar nature. His brutal 
exterior forms a kind of husk @#hich be can 
Goff at times. If he can induce a mortal 
maiden to wed hiim.and to live with him a cer 
tain Ume without ever seeing bimin his hu- 
man oane, the ape!l wiilbe brokea. He finds 
the maiden, and she lives bappily with him for 
atime. But ber impatience or curiosity leads 
her to neglect the conditions oo which the 
cure depends. Her husband is carried of by 
the demon. and it is ouly after long and pain- 
fal wanderings that she t* able to recover nim. 
As we trace Loe story eastwards we find tnat 
the idea of the demon mother who wishes to 
secure a brilitant match for ber danghter be 
comes lost. Toe herois generaily a sup-roa- 
turai being whose union with a morta: wite 
depends foc its continuance upon ber obedi- 
ence tw bis commands, or is closely connected 
with the existence of the apectes of husk 
which he wears whlle piaying the part of an 
interior being. Woen the husk t« destroye:t 
he either loses his transforming power and 
setties down into an ordinary husband, or he 
disappears ani te seon no more. 

The Sicilian story of Peppino contains an 
incident probably vorrowed from one of the 
Psyche stories. Peppiow is married toa mys- 
terious wife who be has never seen, for she 
Visits him only when ajl isdark. Like Psyche 
he yields to curiosity, and gazes at bis sleep 
ing spouse by iamplicht. Adropof wax falis 
cn her tair cheeks, and instantiy she disap- 
pears, and be fads himseeif alone on & snow- 
covered mountain. As there are princesses 
who marry frog busbands, so there are princes 
who marry frog wives, the best known among 
them being probably the hero of the “Three 
Featnera.”” Very siwilar to his frog bride ts 
the rat bride of the heru of the Norse tale of 
“Mother Roundaboat'’s Daughter.”” No wen- 
tien is made of a Husk in either of these 
stones, which bave evidentiy followed the 
sane model. The frog and the rat turn into 
lovely maidens without any sufficient reason 
for toetr transformation being given. 

in & Greek parallel to the story of the “Three 
Feathbers,”’ a king orders each of his tnree sons 
to shoot an arrow into the air, and to take as 
his wife the lady near whom it fails, Tne eidest 
son thus obtainsas his bride a king's daugbter, 
and Lhe secoud a prince's dauguter; bal the 
foungest son finds no one near the spot where 
his arrow is sticking in the ground. On aig- 
ging there, wever, he lights upon the en- 
trance ta vault, in which there are a number 
of female apes, one of whom he selects as his 
bride. Eventuaily she produces a hazel nut 
out of which she takes a dress for her husband, 
“and ber own beauty” tor herself, and she 
turns into the ioveliest of damsels. 

The story of * Beauty and the Beast'—to re- 
turn tothe point from which we started—is 
evidently a moral tale intended to show that 
awiability4sof more conseq uence than beauly. 

Asan example of this kind of manipuistion, 
may be taken the following story {rom Tibet: 
In early days toere lived a King, Sakunt, who 
enjoyed the friendship of the great god Lndra. 
He was rich and powerful, but the fact that he 
was citiidiess long made bim sad. Atl leagtn 
Indra took compassion upon him, and his 
wivesalibare bim sons. One of these, Kusa 
by name, the son of Sakunt'schte! qacen, had 
“a face like unto toat of a lion, the elguteen 
marks of ugliness, and an exceedingly 

werful frame.” On acconntof bis piainness 

was loag disliked by his father. But at 
length Kusa s prowess in battle, or rather his 
success diue to magic implements given to him 
by Indra, reconciled Sakuni to bis bikteous 
son. After his other sons were married, the 
King tried to find a wife for Kusa, but tora 
song Ume unsuccessfully, for ail the neighbor- 
ing monarchs exclaimed, “We are ary! to 
ones oar daugbters, but not to Kasa.” At last, 

wever, @ bride was found, and the marriage 
took place, but she “was never allowed to set 
eyes upon ber husband, who was kept out of 
her sight during the ov. 80 she Was unaware 
that he was hideous. oc was be aware of his 
own ugliness, for be had never been allowed 
to see a mirror; and be had always been pre 
vented from bething, for fear that the water 
might serve as « looking-giass, and let bim 
know what manner of man be was. Unfor- 
tunately, few Ph. wife caught sight of him 
as be sported his brothers, and asked who 


that “demon” that she s@w amid ber 
brothers in law. Hearing that it was ber bow 
band, she to a view of him 

~ 


to her nis hideousness, where pon sbe shrieKed 
“A demon, a demon!" and . Her deserted 
usbend followed her to ber father’s bome. 


view of the unknown stranger whose per- 
forinances at a distance won her good will, 
she uttered the same cry of horror and fied 
from him. Then came an opportunity for him 
to display his matchiess and courage, 
which his wife admired en much that she re- 
solved to overcome ber dialike, and once more 
to accept bimas her hushand. It yom 
one day, however, that Kusa found bimeeil 
overcome by weariness in the neighborhood 
ofariver. 80 be went down into the water 
to bathe. And as be stood in the stream he 
suddenly caught sight of his }ikeness fn the 
water, and exclaimed: “as 1 have the eighteen 
marks of agiiness. and a face jike that ofa 
lion, and as on thatacenunt thia King’s daugh 
ter has no liking for me, it te neelee* for such 
a one as lam to continue Iiving. I witli goand 
kUl myself.” 80 he went into a thicket with 
intention of hanging hbhimeelf. Rut, when he 
was on the point of doing ao, Indra called to 
him from heaven.told him to take oa 
and gave him a jewel to wear on nis tore . 
which bad the power of effacing his ugliness 
and making him, so long as he wore it, look 
like other men. After which all went well 
with him: and he who had heen like au‘ toa 
Beast lived bappily with the Reanty, who bad 
already forgiven hia ugliness in consideration 
of Dis military merita, 


Dew Publications. 


We have recieved the first number ot An- 
drews' American Queen, devoted to Art, Music 
Literature and Soctety. The American Queen 
presents an attractive ap nee. Although 
issued a5 a MOnthkly, the design is to make ita 

ublication of more frequent recurrence if 
fostune d by publicapproval. The society fea- 
tures of the new journal are unusually com- 
prctenstes and reveal in their most interest 

ng phaees the life of wealth and fashion in 
this saeey and abroad. The American Queen 
is an excellent specimen of bigh-class social 
journalism, if we measure its future by the 
fret number. Tne editor pledges himself to 
make successive numbers even more thoroug li 
and tnteresting,and promises thatample bust. 
ness energy and editoral skill will be devoted 
to pushing the new enterprise. 


“Pretty Littie Countess Zina,” a Kuasian 
story, translated trom the French of Henry 
Greville, by Mary Neal Sherwood, is published 
by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Poitladeiphia. 
It is a curerul study of the Countess Kourmtas- 
sine, Who conUnues to wake all about ber very 
wretched by her arbitra rule and love of 

‘wer The scenes are all laid in St. Peters- 

urg, Moscow and other places in Russta. Mrs. 
Sherwood had the talent, most rare In a trans- 
lator, of placing herself fully en rapport with 
the authors with whom she d ais. it 18 there 
fore unnecessary to eny that ber part of thts 
most charioing work is thoroughly well done, 
while the publishers deserve credit for their 
exertions. “Pretty Littie Countess Zina” is 
published in « large square 0d uodecimo voiume, 
paper cover, price 75 cents. 

A Jari's Denghter: and Other Stories, by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, is pubiished by T. 
8. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, being 
reprinted from Peterson's Magazine, for 
whien they were ortgtualiy writvea. Some 
show great dramatic power, otners are full of 
sentimentand tenderness, showing that Mrs. 
Rurnett ts equally happy in either strain. All 
have a strength and individuality which 
prove tne author's sill. 

Potter's American Monthly for February, 
opens with an illustrated article on ‘The 
Wonder Land of America.” In which the 
“Queen City of the Plains,” is described. A 
new contributor has given some “Knicker- 
bocker Tales,’ “My Mended Umbrelia” isa 
sketch by Leigh North. The Token Bird (a 
poem) by Adelaide Stout. Chaps. 1V, V, VI, 
ot the serial story, “Tom Trudge,” Guy Ains 
lee writes about “The Frat oman Poet of 
Awertca.”” The rest of the contents are “Mtss 
Barlow's Governess,” “ Eccentrica and Eccen 
tricities,” “Bayard Taylor,” “Link by Link,” 
(concluded); “Little Good for Nothing," After- 
tow,” “Character and Position,” “The Bryant 
Brothers,” “An Amateur Adventure,” **Men- 
delsohn and his Music,"’ America’s Song 
Composers (No.2) *“‘amor Hendis," ‘and a 
wariety of no.es on Literature, Science, Art, 
ec. 

Under the title of “Health Primers” Apple- 
ton & Co., are publishing a series of }ittle 
vola. wes bound an attractive style. each one 
of which wil) be devoted toa subject of prom- 
nence and interest on the many questions rela- 
tive to bealth. Four numbers have already 
appeared. No. 1 discusses Premature Death; 
ite Promotion or Prevention.’ No. il “Alco- 
hol, ite Use and Abuse.” No. 3, The Houseand 
ite Surroundings. No.5, Exercise and Train- 
ing.” All of which contain a great deai of 
interesting and valuable information. The 
series in {ls various branches should weet with 
great success. For sale by Claxton, Remsen 
and Haftel finger. 

“My Guardian,” is an interesting story in 
autobiographical style, written by Ada Cam- 
bridge and lilustrated by Frank Dicksee. Tne 
scene is laid in Engiand, and begiuning with 
the childhood of the heroine, describes her 
career to womanhood in many pleasant pic- 
tures of life and tncident, in which is also 
woven the story of her love. For sale by Clax- 
ton. Kemsen & Haffelfinger- 

“Tales trom tbe German,"’ of Paul Heyse 
have been added by Appleton & Co.,to their 
choice collection of “Poreign Autoors,” and 
contains “Count Ernest's Home,” “The Dead 
Leake,” “The Fury” aod “Jadith Stern,” ail of 
which are interesting. Four sale by Claxton, 
Remeen & Haffelfinger. 

The February namber of Wide Awake has a 
great wany attractions in illustrations and 
stories to cbarm its readera, The frontispiece 
fe a lovely picture called “Kiss Me Kate,” tlius- 
trating the poem of that tulle contributed by 
Col. Hayne. Mrs. Cathberwood's interesting 
seriai, “The DogberryBunch” is continued, 
“Aunt Ruth's Valentine,” is a touching story 
by Mes. Lucy Bine. “Some Children’s Books 
of Vid Times,” bas.some droit] illustrations. 
“A Pioueer Wide Awake,” 1s full of tnterest. 
Tuis ts followed by a poem, “The Wina's Mis- 
take." “The Red Bird's secret,” a sketcn ot 
A. F. Bellews is given in the series on “Our 
American Artists... “Royal Lowries’ Last 
Year at St. Olive's” is continued. and Mrs. 
Lillie tells about Popeand Lady Mary. Wort 
ley aay My Gye - —- Litera- 
ture” Don Quixote is a new s . and @ paper 
about “Sevres China” and cnothor about ~My 
Pets,” to which is added « sixteen 








plement. “All about Dogs,” which con A 


variety of interesting sketches from facts. 
Published by D. Lathrop & Co., of 2 <- 
The January number of the Catholic 

with on article on “Rome's Recruits.” 
ltaly and the Pope is «nother weil written 
article, and an interesting sketch of Felix 
Dupanioup, Bishop of New Orleans. 1s also a 
notahie cle. “Pearl” is continued In seve 
ral chapters. The remainder of the contents 
are “Art Sonnets,” “Two Famous Deans,” 
“Tom French's Christmas at Carragbgiass,’ 
a on“ Epiphany,” *’*Technical Education” 
“Prem an Irish Country Home,” “Babette,” 
“The Year of Our Lord 1878." 

The new Hymn and Tune Book just pub 
lished by Scribner and Co., is a superb spect- 
men of letter-press and binding, and contains 
a very carefully selected compilation of church 
song and music, ey to meet the wants of 
diferent denominations in their service of 
song. It has been prepared with such judicious 
care that it cannot fail to find popularity for 
bome service as we)! as the church choir, and 
is bound in a variety of styles suitable jor 
every want. The edition bound in American 
gros grain silk is an elegant newery in bind- 
ing, and on the inner covers are Uluminated 
texts, the words ot which are appropriate as 
well as familiar and choice, 

The North American Review for February 
opens with an article by Senator Hoar on 

be Conduct of Business in Congress, which 
calis attention to the present uefects and sug- 
gests improved methods. The Mysteries of 
American Railroad Account! ag is contributed 
by an accountant, showing how railway enter- 
prises ure managed and urging a review of 
the laws relative to railway management. a 
Statesman ot the Coicniel Era, by Generai 
Richard Taylor describes the career of George 
Mason oft Virgiota. Hon. D. H. Chdmberiain 
discusses the Reconstruction of the Negro. 
The Empire of the Discontented reveais the 
abuses of Ru«sian rule and is contributed by a 

rominent Rossian Nihilist. The Scientific 

ork of the Howgate Expedition is contrib- 
uted by O. 8. Snerman. Sensationalism ingthe 
Pulpit is by Wm. M. Taylor, D.D ; and Prof. 
T. F. Crane in ap article on Mediwvai French 
Literature reviews a class of books known to 
butfew. Published by Appleton & Co. 


The Nursery, 1 m@gpthly magazine 
adapted espectally for very young readers, 
will ore than deiight them with its generous 
variety of lovely pictures and stories, given, 
in the February number. Published by Jobn 
L. Shorey, of Boston. 


The Eclectic Magazine for February con- 
tains a variety of weil selected articles, and 
opens with a fine steel engraving of the Mar- 
quisof Lorne, In the list of contents are the 
following: “fhe Greatness of England,” by 
Goliwin Smith: "Prince Bismarck,” by Emele 
de Laveleye; “Pictures trom Venice,” by E. 
Lynn Linton; ‘Lost Literature.” “Frenca 
Home Life.’ “My Walk,” by John Stuart 
Blackie; “The San's Long Streamers.” The 
concluding chapters of *MacLeod of Dare;” 
“The Oid and the New Ideais of Woman's Ed- 
ucation,” "by Mrs. Fawcett; “Backgammon 
Awong the Aziecs:” “Nuptera,” “Civilization 
and Norse,”’ Notes on Afghanistan and Her 
People,” “Observation and Memory,” “Two 
Mocern Japanese Stories,” “Science, Art and 
al Published by E. R. Pelton, of New 
Tork. 

The Catholic World in its number for 
February opens with a well-written article on 
“The Reality of the World,” whicn is intended 
to meet the tendency of modern thought to 
deny all things. This is followed by an inter- 
esting sketch of “Jaamin" the famous barber 
poet of the south of France, “Civilization and 
its Laws" is a review of Funck Bretano’'s 
work on the snbject. Inthe restof the con- 
tents are to found the following interesting ar- 
ticles: “Plain Chant; “Pere Mousatre” gives 
asketch of the leading pulpit orator of the 
day. “The Material Mission of the Church,” 
“Protestant Theology ta Short Clothea,” “Tne 
Life of Madame Duchessie:" ‘Rome under the 
Popes and under the Piedinontese,” to be 
foliowed by another onthe same subject; “The 
Romun Letter” touches upon the present drift 
of polities fin Italy, and tne serial “Pearl” is 
continued witb interest. Several choice mse 
are included in the contents. Published by the 
Catholic Pablication Society ot New York, 





Farm Facrs. — Ashes make splendid 
manure for potatoes and every particle made 
oo the farm should be saved for this purpose. 
Exposure weakens instead of making stock 
hardy. The toughening process is not scanty 
food without shelter. Hone like dark nests 
best; they avoid the light when selecting. 
Oiled sawdust exposetto the sun will ignite 
by spontaneous combustion. 


eters dace 
To ExterMInaTte Rats.—The following 
is suid to be a thorough recipe for exterminat- 


ing rats: “Make a wixture of two parts of 
weill-bruised common squills, and three parts 
oft finely-chopped bacon made into astiff mass, 
with as much mealas may be required, aud 
then baked into small cakes; these are put 
down for the rats to eat, and are said to effect 
their complete extirpation.”’ 
a 


Hoc CHo._era.—Hog cholera is undoubt- 
edly produced by too sudden changes of tem- 
perature, as diarrhoa and dysentery are 
in the buinan race by the same cause. Give 
hogs dry, warm beds in winter and cool snoel- 
ter in summer, and cholera will become a 
thing of the past. 

————— 


-~ . ‘ s 
The Empress Eugenie is described as 
leading the quietest and most monotonous ot 
Ives at Cntseinarst. She 1s still handsome 
her beautiful golden hair shining royally 
above her plain biack dress. 


a 


The eldest daughter of the late Princess 
Alice, @ sixteen-yenr-oid girl, is said to be ex- 
cvedingly lovely, intelligent. and fine in cnar- 
ones. She has the scientific tastes of her mo- 

er. 








In the Olden Time 

they had milis, it is said, for grindiog elderly people 
over, so that ther came out youug. fresh, and fair as 
ever. Ia these days, suca mills would be superfuous 

ae LalRD’sS BLOOM OF YouTm smoothes the wrin- 
kies imprinted by time, and bestows Spon the faded 
complexion of a lady of forty, the clearness and fresh 

ness which it po-seseed tn girihood . Sallowness, harsh - 
Ae the skin, and all unsightly blemishes are 
qaic y obviated vy its purifying and softening opera- 








Dews Hotes. 
North Carolina has 261 turpentine dis 


tillertes. 
Immigrants are thronging into all 


of Texas. as 











married in Indiana. 
In Washington the old heel-and-toe polks 
is superseding the waltz. naan ads 
California last year prod enough to 
_—- 10,000,000 femilies a year. bas 
Charleston has abolished her heavy ji. 
cense tee for com mercial travelers, 


to the present time over 20,000 silver 
ook have been located in Arizona. 


The iron moulders say that last year wag 
their best since 1872. This will be better. 


A man in Illinois has found a way t 
make good lumber out of com preseed straw. 

Before 1870 Germany had only seven rail- 
way bridges over the Rhine; now she has six. 
teen. 


Ship-building in Maine last year was 
sh eae oun. of foe average of the cuee ny 
vious years. 

The marriage of the Duke of Connay 
will take place at Windsor Castile about 
18th of March. 


Prince Bismarck is said to look with dis- 
pleasure on those German diplomats who are 
married to foreigners. 

A vacuum automatic brake tested 
in England will stop in 300 yar:.s @ train run. 
ning at sixty miles ar. bour. 

Joseph Ganier, of Scottsville, N. Y., 

ed 107, it it bis wite, aged 
whom he was FAL in 1790, = © 

Dr. Strousberg, the once famous 
king of Germany, offered three per cent, 
his indebtedness of $18,500,000, 


Six thousand rsons petitioned the 
Swiss government for the restoration of the 
penalty of capital punishment, 


An English paper says that American- 
made lamps are more elegantly designed, and 
better finished, than their own. 


Lasell Seminary, an institution in Massa- 
chusetts, gives object lessons in cooking to 
its pupils on Saturday evenings. 


The first thing Madame Anderson did 
after finishing her estrian feat Monday 
night was to take a Tarkish bath. 

gem dis- 


Two boys recently found in the 
trict of Ceylon a blue +f wee ne no 
less than two pounds in the rough, and ned 
at $50,000. 

A colossal flower has been lately found 
in Sumatra forests which has an average di- 
Gmoter of thirty-three inches. It is called the 

Anum. 


Owing to the t falling off of mar- 
riages in the Established Church of England 
civil magistrates are reaping a rich harvest of 
wedding fees. 


A New Haven woman has petitioned for 
a divorce trom her husband because he has no 
style about him. It is to be boped for his sake 
that she will get it. 


A cargo of Carrara marble, lost eight 
yeurs ago at sea, and recently recovered, was 
found to be completely honeycombed by some 
marine-boring animal. 


At Waterbury, Conn., Swenty pound 
turkeys are awarded to people who, w their 
hands tied bebind their backs, most rapidly 
consume blackberry pies. 


The annual value of silk ribbons ex- 
ported by Switzeriand to the United States 
has fallen in the las. five years from over 
$4,000 000 to about $1,000,000, 


Providence, R. I., enacted that lodgers at 
her station-houses in 1878 should work for their 
entertainment, and the number of lodgers 
diminished from 5,191 to 1,568, 


There are 272 telephone stations under 
the direction of theGerman post-office authort- 
ties. The instruments work perfectly over 
lines, say thirty-two miles long. 


The King of Portugal has put aside his 


transiation of “Othello” and is busying him- 
self with the “Murchant of Venice.” His tran- 


| lation of “Hamiet” has already met with suc 


cess. 


There was a grand ball in New Haven the 
other night, and when the next morning the 
janitor was sweeping up he found a set of 
mice teeth on the floor. Nobody has claimed 
them. 


A cable despatch confirms the rumor that 
the Duke of Edinburgh will shortly be ap 
pointed Admiral atthis station. He will come 
out early in the summer with the Dachess, ac- 
com panied by the Russian fleet. 


In England, forty bushels of wheat per 
acre is not an unusual yield, and fifty or sixty 
bushels per acre is often realized in the result 
of high farming. Nevertheless, England is 
obliged to importeach year about 100,000,000 
bushels, in addition to our own crop, to feed 
her people, 





The total cotton spindles in the North are 
now estimated at about 9900000, and in the 
South at 6,000,000, or a total in the country of 
15,500 000. Of Lhe 68,000,000 spindies employed 
in the manufacture of cotton in 18 6, the 
Untted States had in round aumbers 10,000,000 
and Great Britain 40,000,000. 


It is oftener bad than good luck to carry 
off the big prize in the lo . Here isa story 
ota pa man who did well enongh until be 
drew a prize of $5000 in a Louisville lottery. 
The money was wasted in riotous living, #04 
when it was gone gambling and ng had 
become passions with him. 


Nine tenths of the $1,000.000,000 which 
France borrowed of English bankers in oréee 
to pay Germany are now held in Ihe shape © 
national bonds by Frenchmen at home. As 
fast as the foreigners would sell, the bonds 
were bought up on the Paris market, and thus, 
though France still owes that vast sum, 


_ Owes it in bulk only to her own people. 


The Misses Thornton have not heretofore 
taken tin Washi m gaieties, because 
Eaoglish etiquette requ that young ladies 
snall be presented to the Queen before pao A 
enter general society. During their rece? 
visit in England Miss Thornton and Miss 
Frances Thoratos went throngh A ag 
mony, and are, therefore, now berty 
accept social attentions fn America. 


A thorough going infidel, who bed no re 


heat pam sewer, nd ee with PoP 






A sister of General Custer will sotn be 
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- at his house, & fow miles weet of Usien. R. RR. R. 


all 6,030 pubiic carriages. 

pele ino eooond clace aroak 

“ue wrote walker, is one of the 
Mme. And . e . gentlemen 


torm her task. 


The Order of St. George is the most im- 
aossia, the Graod Cord bei 
Fivan to, thom only who have sommenael 


00 000 men in a successful war. The Emperor |. 


of Germany is the senior knight now liv‘ng of 
the wearers O{ this honor. 

In Pottsville, John Candy, a little fellow, 
was arrested, cba with stealing a sied 
from the front ot astore. He caps ned that 
he saw @ piece of string on thes walk and 
picked it up. When he got home he was very 
moch surprised to find that there was a sled 
at one end of it. 

A farmer of Arnold, England, being en- 
raged at the presence of skaters on his pond, 
conceived the brilliant idea of breaking up the 
ice by harnessing a horse to a heavy tron roll- 
er, and driving over it. The experiment was 
eminently successiul, and but for the assiat- 
ance of the skaters he and the borse would 
have remained at the bottom along with the 
roller. «© 

WE beg leave to call the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement in our columns of the American 
Absorptive Pad Co, This Company have introduced 
the finest and best Pads ever offered to the public. 
They are very neatly made, can be worn by either sex 
without discomfort, and the medicinal qualities that 
they contain have been carefully prepared by expert: 
enced physicians. The claims made for these Psds in 
all diseases arising from a derapvged condition of the 
liver and stomach—the organsthat govern the whole 
system—are fully borne out by what they have accom- 
plished—the most practicable manner of verifying 
statements. The public mind is rapidly changing in 
regard to the old theory that by putting poison into 
the stomach that poison will be eradicated from the 
blood, and we find the most intelligent classes adopt- 
ing this external method of curing disease by the great 
law of abeurption, which we predict will in time su- 
persede all other known methods. 








Censumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in hishands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrb, A*thma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or English. 
Sent by mall by addressing with stamp, uaming this 
oo W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 








Dr. Seymour. Graduate of Medicive 
and Pharmacy Drug 8S ore. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and Krown Sts., Pbila., guarantees an absolute 
eure in Scrofula, Fywhilitic and Urinary Diseases, 
m™ Catarrh, Piles, Nervous Debility and all Skin and 
Hair Troubles. Irregularities, Loss of Vitasity, Fe- 
male Complaints, ete. Noclerks. Advice free. 

—————— 

‘Lady Howard's Pearl of Beauty” 
et aut permaueutiy tinparts Nature's roseate 
hue of health to the complexion. 50 cents at all drug- 
Fists. Sent by matlon receipt of price. Address 
-EE, 2% Flibert Avenue, Ph ladelphia, 





Dr. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case, Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 


LL 

A Cakp.—To all who ure suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality. &c., l 
bhp send @ recipe that will cure you, Fass or 
-HARGE. This great r medy was discovered 
by & missionary in South America. Send a 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rev. Jossra T. 
INMAN, Station D, Bible House New York City. 

When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found im these columns 
they will confer a faver om the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 


the Saturday Evening Post. 





NEW YORK HOTEL, 
715—727 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 





Price of Board and Rooms reduced to $3 
per day, for transient guests. 

The location ot this favorite hotel is unsur- 
passed for convenience of men of business or 
families sojourning in the city. 

No effort will be spared to maintain its es- 
tablished reputation for the excellence of its 
table and quiet home-like comforts. 


H. CRANSTON & CO. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Weakness end Prostration, from overwork 
or indiscretion, is rauieally and promptly cured by 


GVMPEREYS' HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFIC Mo, 





Boon tm woo 2 m and a the most successful rem. 
ef powder for 63, semt post free of viais and 


t post free on receipt of 
amphreys thic Medicine Co., 
igi ¥¥ 03 Fulton ‘Syreet, New Vern. 
YSTERY !—By sending 20c. (pilver) and personal 
description, you'll senaive es . of your Se 





touued , date of 
jug, view of time and pisce of Brat meet” 


a arriage 
SLLER'S JOURNAL, (Weekiy) three mon 
L. AUSTIN. Evsiz, Mic. 





, ote. CARDS, name in Gold 


Snowflake, Caromo 
50 estes U. 8. Card Co, Nerthford, Cona. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after this ene 
RADWAY'S READY Bi AI wa nen 
EV PAIN. 
It was the first and is 


that instantly stops the most excratiat! 
Infammations. and cores nS veins, ob 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, or other giands or 


one 
ik From NE TWENTY UTES 
no matter how vole oe exeru — a the 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, infirm, er- 
vous, Neursigic, or prostrated with disease may 
‘FEVER AND UE, 
FEVER AND AUUE cured ae cents. There 
is not a remedial « tin the world that will cure 
Fever and A acd ali other maiarious, Bilious, 
id. Yellow and other Fevers (aided 
PILLS) so quick as WAY’ 
F. Scents per 

















READY RELI 





0 ELDON ELE LIE PERLE IIE CT NORIO 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
pcan Se Ea 

or the cure of 
binder, nervous ‘leone headache,” Subatipaton 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISKAS 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HERED 
CONTAGIOUS, atrebes 
Lange or Stomach Skis or Bones Flesh ot Norv, 
CORRUPTING THE scarps AND weruaeene, Gan 
LUIDS. 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing. Hacki Db Cough Cancerou ons, 
syphilitic Complain - Blesd fein-y 

Water Brash, e 

ngs, mors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gou 
Salt Rheum, Kronchitis, Consumption, 
ver Complaint, Etc. 


LA 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 
Drover, Sioppage of" Water: Hncontineucs of Urine, 


Bright's D 
TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR, RADWAY & OO. 
____ 8# Warren Street, New York. 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 8TATE- 

MENT 


OF THE 


American Life Insurance 


COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1878. 


INCOME. 





Premiums receive’ duriug the year 4H, 241. 18 

Lluterest received from investments, ‘rents, 
ete., - - - - - - - 221, 839.64 
96:56, 040, 82 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Life Losses paid - - - - - 307 , 206.965 
Endowmentand Annuities paid = - - 10, 580, Og 
Traveling Agents and Commissions, 44, 406.11 
Salaries and Medical Examinations - 2, 221.31 
Taxes, Licences and Lega! Expenses - 16, 607 .O1 
Printing, Advertising , Stamps, etc. - 74. 041 .66 
$426, 172.04 

Surplas allowed to reduce Premiums and 
Dividends - - - - - - 4,417.90 
Loss in Sale of Real Estate, etc. - a 3,004 74 

Surrendered and Cancelled Policies and 
Notes voided by lapse of Policies - 499 ,494. 10 
$5006, 916.74 


ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1879. 





Mortgages upon Real Estate - - 2,070. 316, 33 
Stocks and Bonds’ - . - - - 479,179.00 
Real Estate, Office and Properties bought 

to secure Loans - - - - 532, 900. 00 
Loans on Collateral ome secured - 156 132.53 
Premium Notes secur y Policies 305, 144.25 
Net referred and unreported Premiums 77 407.08 
Cash on Hand and in nks - : 100, 150 06 
Accrued Interest to January 1 - - 61, 417.18 
$4, 522, 648. 01 
LIABILITIF®. amenes 

Reinsurance reserve at 4}¢ per cent . A 
Death Claims not yet due - - - 5, 465.66 
Funds heid in Trust - - . - 101 51.35 
Net Premiums paid in Advance - 6, 372.94 
Surplus as to Policy Hokiers’ - - 481,000.06 
93, 622, 648.01 
Number of Policies in force ~ - 7.774 
Amount at Kisk - - - - $14, 186,7v2 





The foregoing statement has been verified by the In- 
surance Department of Penusylvania at the request 
of the Company. 


TRUSTEES. | RVE 
jE W.HILL,  CHARLE rE 
PHILIP B MING Ma. WILLIAM H. MALIN, 
ISAAC HAZLEHURST, J. WESLEY SUPPLEE. 
ALBERT ©. ROBERTS, GEOKGE K. McILWAIN, 


BERT C. GEDDES, KOBERTH. ©, HILL. 
ARLES £. ROBESON .ROBERT J. GRIGG, 
CHARLES B. HART. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 

P. B. MINGLE ee 

JOHN C, 51MS. Actuary. 

JOHN 8. WILSON, Sec. and Treasarer. 
J.G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 
JOHN F. BIRD, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


ENDLESS FUN for TEN CENTS. 


0c. will mall to any ad:iress one k of Wisard 
TaeniCards, Hes with fall directions and JSarnai of Maaie, 
Address. 


Card Co. ,» assad, 





Address, G. H. W. BATES & UO., Boston. Mase. 
= NEW STYLE CARDS, 10c. 18 Chromo a. 
25 20 Lace Cards, 0c. Dime d 





Rheumatism. 
THECSERT bY MAILTO ANY ADDRawe: “™> 


State size of shoe worn. 




















as 
D. W. JOHNSON 
EE! 
airigeg state yom naw thisaaveriisoment a the Bat- Sidi ni estate 
ad le 
clu, Salon. Bt. Vitus’ Dance, and al! petvous dle- Address BAXTER & od. . 17 Wall %., N.Y. 


free. For cal at Wal Arch ctsect, and by dreqgions ANY LADY = sends us their 
generally. _ of great value trea. by 





—©TRADE 


CHROMO CAR elegant. with 
2 n 0c. ame 4 - 
assau, N.Y. eet PT Terry 
Motto, Ch ete. cards, name aod fancy 
A Qcase io cts. B.D. Obert, P. M. Higganum. Conn. 


()\ Fashionable Perfumed Oards, no 2 ‘alike, name 
‘EV in gold and jet.10-. Ella Ray, FE. Wallingford. Ct. 





CHROMO and Perfamed no 8 alike, 
name in Gold and Jet, lc. TON BROS, 
ntonville, Conn. 


avout left. 
mm i ouNG. 178 Greenwieh Bt.. New Vort. 


A CURIO Oot onat  wnyone be 








Gilt Edge Card (Oo, 





Naaren. 
OOK HERE |--2 Lovely Chromo Cards, 
Lk pe of Photw. Cards, Be. B. a Panet, Nes 





seu, ». T. 








THE 
THe AMERI Cay; AMERICAN 


~x-)ABSORPTIVE PADS 


yy. act by the natural law of a the 










upon 
parts over which they are placed; the medicinal 
qualities they contain passing into the circulation 
through the pores of the skin. They 


ABSOLUTELY PREVEN T ring trou « deranged condition of the 
Liver, Kidueys, Lungs, Stomach or Bivud. THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PADS 


are Purely Vegetable, harmiess,and effective and will POSITIVELY CURE 
any deranged condition of the system, whether arisiug from malarial oF otber 


or 


other causes, including Fever and Ague, Bilious or other Fevers, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Headache, Skin Diseases, Jaundice, Female Complaints 
and Irregularities and all diseases arising from a derangesnent of the Genital Organs, Bright's Disease of the 
Kidneys, Diabetes, etc., etc. Our Pads are an absolute specific in all cases arising from a deranged condition 
of the Kidneysand Urinary Organs. Prices 


Liver and Stomach Pads, $1.25, 1.50, 2.00; Kidney Pads, $3. 

Chest and Lung Pada, $1.50, 2.00,3.00; Abdominal Pads, $32. 
Foot Pads from 50 Cents to $2. 

Put up in neat boxes containing full directiona,and sent by matl?ree of postage on receipt of price. For Pads 


or Circulars address 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO. 
1026 ARCH &ST., Philadelphia; Pa. 





Agents wanted tn every city and town where wa are not represented. 


EVERY FARMER 


Touid subseribe tor an Agricultaral Journal, when he can ect PARM AND FIRESIDE, which gives 


much valuabi: aud Intereating reading matter as ANY $2 PAPER, FOR 60 CENTS A YEAR. 
FARM D FARESIDF, PUBLISHED AT SPRI NGFIELD, OHTO, 
Agricultural and Home Journal, tsseed twice a month, at the low price of DWoentsa# 





fe a large, &-pag 
year. Itisn ilees wide-awake Journal, ably edited, well printed on good paper. Each number contain 
~otmething of interest toevery mcmber of tbe family, from the voungest to the oldest therefore 


FARM/FIRE SIDE 


jas KroWwA rapidly lute pubic favor, and become a welcome Visitor anu preat lavorite lu every Louselw« 


where known, #4 rec: ived more new subscribers in the year 1974 than any other Agriculture! Journal 
e who get up clube We offe 


PR | ‘ul 1 Liberr! prominms and cash commissions given tt 
' Organs, Watches, Clocks, all kinds of Garden, Vegetable and Flower Seeda, Maps, 
Har ; lanters, Scrol Saws, Charnes. Kevolvers and Shot Guns. Before buying any of theme article 
«+ our ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST, which is sent free to all. 100 Crand and Costly Presents will 
distribated July 116 the tt) p reons acnding the largest clube of eulwertvers between now and then. 
For $1 we mal) post-paid, «no: Slar’s worth of seeds, your own selection, F. & F. lycard&a 1%) puge book. 
For $2 we mall post-paid, a handsom:, © i-mace jst, ml nisted revolver and FP. & F. 1 year 
For 63 cents we mall F. & F. i year and 1% page book « tu ¢ UO los ralions of towers and planta 
For $2.60 we mail a handsotne clock, cmd Lite Th vv. war ted prem mekoener, aud F, & F. lyear. 
We call your epecial atication to the Farm ant Finreron trem k Book. 
ANYONE © ndire owe vearly anhecribers fo Farw any Finest ef of our preminm 


C 


By mall, post-paid. 1 Gon! 4i08 us miahy foie eee a Ordinary ok, 1a just the boul that ever 
tre and housckeeper necds; it tells how to covuk all kines of vr eakea and meats, It telle how 
o make 81 kinds of soup; it gives © recipes for cooking fen, oveters, : it gives 4] recipes for cooking 
1 kinds of poultry and game; it teiis how to meleet (te tect pe Pp 1, Mean, ae ives pet 
f prepari sauces and salads; it gives 5) recipe a for preparing il kines { veogriables for the table, 
(PatV Es OVER ONE THEOUSAND RECIPES 
nd telis the housekceper all she needs to know about Dread, boecuit, Th Mrddings, Plea, < 
‘reama, Cookica, Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Home-tied: Candies Anmiidotest 
ick, and many other useful things. Lia member It contcins wt ina ae 

PRICE OF COOK BOOK, post-paid. fncluding one yrare reuns wo Fas > Womaotl 
he Cook Book ts given only to Pauw AND Firvetpe suleeribers, of hose eonding eubsertin rs 


VERY MA wuld ert a copy of Faam anv Finesive premiian Covk Boon t s fe sod daughters 
ample copies and premium [let sent free Adéress PURS. FARM A‘ID FIFFSIDE SPRINGFIELD. OFTO 


r. & cents 





fare he tay er Be as 

The most tHorouot ORGANIZATION 

iN AMERICA for exCCULLNYG 
WK ONQMNDS oS THE 

MAIL DEPARTMENT for 
saimywes § supplies 


ar rune GRAND DEPOT 
The GREAT 


DRY cooos % 















SPCCYY ING 


CRAND DEPOT. 

13°"S" CHESTNUT + MARK 
PHILADELPHIA. <° 

and by return tucil SAMPLES AND QB, ¢) 


PRICES wit Be sent OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 
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T ts generally conceded that dress fabrics 
were never richer and more beautiful than 
this spason, for al) that bas been read of or 
known of the costly materials of the pret, 

seems to have furnished the foundation tor 
prodacing something richer and more costiy 
for the present. The rich gold and silver bro- 
cades,toeil ndia stuffs,the Chinese silka,the Per- 
sian embroideriesand the finely woven cloths, 
which we read of as having ciothed the his- 
toric heroes and heroines of romance and story 
now compose the list of materials with which 
Fashion creates the various exquisite tollettes 
for those who worship at ber shrine in modern 
times. This achievement in costiiness is not 
confined to dresses, nor is it objectionable to 
those who have an abundance of money, nor 
are the extravagant clacses responsible tor it. 
It seeme to be rather the natural result of the 
growth and improvement in manufactured 
products, in machinery as applied to the in- 
dustrial arts,and art iteelf as applied to work. 
It ts not coafined to caress materials,for it is 
also visibie in the great diversity of all the 
minor articles of ornament and trimming, in 
laces, jewelry, as well as the articles we use in 
our home decoration whether it be of plain or 
costiy material. This development of art, 
visibie in the products of skilled labor, creates 
& responsive artistic taste in those who make 
use of them, and we find ourselves giving ex- 
pression toiteven in the minor and simplest 
detatis of dress and home decoration. This 
latter Givision of the subject we will leave 
for another occasion, and take up the part as 
it more directly relates to our dress. The use 
of these rich materials and money will not 
dress people well, even though there is an 
abundant field for one's choice and taste. It 
requires a great deal of taste and judgment to 
make « selection that is especially adapted to 
one’s persena!l need and position, for one inso 
frequently ensnared by the charming glamour 
which surrounds the variety of lovely dress 
stuffs which meet the eye, that it shuts out the 
proper exercise of that discrimination which 
should point out the utility as well as orna- 
mental charms of the article,one would pur- 
chase,and makes us only too often sacrifice the 
substantial merits of one for the more con- 
apicuous but evanescent beauty of the other. 
The very darkest shades for everything ex- 
cept tor full dress, constitute the basis on 
which good taste should always make it# se- 
lection, while the various combinations of silk, 
satin or velvet, even in darkest shades make 
a toilette which can be more beautifully light 
ened by the addition of Jace,in some of the 
pretty accessories toa toilette, than if some 
conspicuously light material were used. The 
darkest shade of garnet is undoubtedly the 
most fashionable color of the season, but with 
this color are others which compete for favor 
and find many patrons. In fact the becom. 
ingness of a color al ways establishes itin some 
one's favor. A reeeut inspection of the styles 

in walking dresses show but few changes in 
the inédel, which is inevitably a short one. 
Here is one which I think will please those 
who study simplicity. It is composed of gar 

net cashmere, with three narrow pleatings on 
the front of the skirt, the drapery is turned 
upin front in the washerwoman style, and 
faced with garnet satin and silk pekin, which 
asa narrow bias bandtrime the back of the 
drapery looped in asuccession of pulfs. The 
basque of cashmere has a vest of the pekin 
(that is garnet satin and silk alternate stripes.) 
A broad band of the pekin edged the basque 
from the vest to the back of the side seams 

in the back the basque formed two coat tails 
each trimmed witha small revers of pekinand 
gilt buttons, which also ornamented the front 
of the vest. 

Another costume of the same pleasing sim- 
plicity was of dark gray India cashmere,made 
very effectively thus: The foundation of the 
skirt was common gray muslin,on which was 
draped the cashmere in full folds across the 
front, on the bottom of which was a narrow 
pleating of gray #ilk increasing to two to. 
wards the back. The drapery opened on the 
left side over a full quilling of the ailk, ar- 
ranged in a spiral form mingled with bows 
and ends of gray silk. The plain coat basque 
of cashmere had a vest of gray silk brocade 
which also formed the sleeves. 

Some very simple and pretty walking dresses 
are made of olive green or dark bine serge, 
ornamented with many rows of machine 
stitching of gold colored silk and trimmed 
with gilt buttons. The skirts are generaliy 
kilt-pleated, or a small pleating five or six 
inches deep, headed by a band of the contrast- 
ing material used to trim the other parts of 
the dress. 

While day dresses sustain this style of trim- 
ming,evening dresses are freqnently trimmed 
with rows upon rows of narrow pleatings 
abouta fingerin width,twelve or fifteen in 
number, producing a pretty effect,particularly 
in either tarietan or soft thin India muslin or 
organdy, in which latter case each ruffie is 
edged with narrow Breton lace. As for the 
waistcoat which bas become such a prominent 
feature of all costumes, they are made ina 
variety of styles. It is said that those who 
bave a grandfather's embroidered waistenat, 
are more than fortunate, but then the costume 
has to be composed expressly for the watst- 
coat, which becomes the grand centre on which 
one’s taste and selection of sccompanying 
materials must revolve. Those who have not 
these sought after heirlooms,make them of such 
materials as will jend the desired air of anti 
quity to the garment and the richest and most 
costly brocades are used. The consolation for 
an extravagant outlay in such cases, is found 
im the small quantity required, as compared to 








design, in prettily shaded silks, and can adapt 
it tor several dresses. With waistcoats lace 
jabots are an indispensable feature and those 
who have « stock of old lace are fortunate, for 
every little piece comes in use. For everyday 
wear, gauze jabots may be worn, and even 
fichus and lace handkerchiefs may be con 
verted by dexterous fingers into pretty neck- 
ties or full fan-shape bows for the neck of the 
waistcoat. Without one of these, it is said to 
lose ite distinguished appearance. Even in 
lingerie, Fashion has gone back:half a century 
or more, and all the tashionabie fichus and 
cravate are onpied after those seen in pietures 
of the famous beauties of the past. It seems 
that our grandmothers or feminine ancestors 
knew the value of lace, for we see them in 
their pictures, swathed in muslin and lace 
and certainly the effect makes them look 
sotter and kinder in expression, than those 
who betray the angularity of the outlines of 
the face and feature without the adjunct of 
lace. White muslin or lace always has a soft- 
ening and becoming effect to a woman's face 
be she old or young. Compare the appearance 
of a woman from whose face the freshness of 
youth has been taken, and lines of care or ill. 
health have made indelible marks and in the 
dark hair are mingled many gray threads. 
She entirely ignores the use of a little lace cap 
for the head or a little three-cornered piece of 
muslin, edged with lace for the throat, but the 
bair is stiMiy arranged, and a harsh, unsympa- 
thetic linen collar encircles the throat, fast- 
ened by a brooch. Compare this to the other 
picture of one who bears the same marks of 
the “stealing hand of Time,” bat on her plain 
ly arranged hair fs a little cap, perhaps {t may 
be only # scrap of plain muslin with a soft 
frill of lace, and around the throat is another 
soft, pretty, three-cornered piece, edged witb 
narrow lace. It is all of the simplest material | 
and make, and yet what a softening influence 
its presence has and how much it conceals the 
harsh angular outlines of face, which are 80 
visible in the other picture. [tdoes not neces si- 
tate an extravagant outlay of money to pro- 
duce these pretty effects, and the simplest 
home costume can be made attractive and be 
coming by this addition. 

For more dressy occasions, and suitable for 
my youthful friends ie a fichu of India muslin 
edged with two frills of pleated moe, one over 
the other, and jJotntug in front where they form 
a full jabot reaching tothe waist and fastened 
by a bouquet of flowers. 

Another fichu is the Paysanne, composed 
entirely of lace, edged with a deep flower of 
the same, crossing over the chest, it is fastened 
each side by a bouquet of wild flowers. The 
Marte Antoinette fichu is also worn. As for 
neck bows and cravats, they are ofevery kind 
There is the butterfly, of soft muslin, edged 
with lace, the Regence, a cravat with three lap- 
pets of pleated Jacein front. A pretty collar 
ette is composed of littic pleatings of white 
muslin with a lace ruching around the neck, 
and may be worn under an open or over a 
high bodice to simulate an open one. 

Handkerchiefa are also very elaborately 
trimmed with lace frills and insertion and ean 
be made into charming little caps for the head, 
Speaking again of caps 1 am reminded of some 
lovely ones lately made for elderly ladies. 
The puff cap isa soft crown of foulard ailk, 
satin or even velvet, terminating in a bow at 
the back. Around this isa frill of white lace 
andin fronta littie on one side, is a bow of 
colored ribbon. The ‘‘fanchon cap” is com- 
posed of a net of chenille embroidered with 
gold or silver and edged with fringes of gold 
or silver coins falling over a trill of colored 
lace. 

The atyle of winter bonnets shows but littie 
variations and the subject is more suggestive 
of anticipations and predictions of the spring 
bonnet, foreven though remote, it is not too 
far off for anticipation, but let us confine our- 
selves for the present to the winter styles. 
Iaaw one in which the crown was composed 
entirely of black ostrich feathers; the stems 
were all centered under a biack velvet and 
satin Alsatian bow in front, a narrow jet bind- 
ing on the edge,and biack satin strings. All 
kinds of gilt and silver ornaments are pro- 
tusely used on bonneta, but the latest whim is 
asilver mouse. The bird kingdom is deserted 
and ingenuity seeks a fleld mw among the 
quadrupeds for the designs of the little orna- 
ments which form so important a feature of 
bonnet trimming. 


Our Fireside Chat. 


UST now tbat ornamental tea cosies are 
so much in vogue, I wili mention one or 
two that have at given lately as pres- 
’ ents. One was ofa gold-colored material, 
called brocatelie. n each side was «em- 
broidered in crewels a floral design, one of a 
spray of variegated carnations and leaves, the 
other of a red rose, bud, and leaves; the whole 
was bound with silk cord of the same color 
lined with white sarsenet, and had » bow of 
ribbon to match on the pe to lift it by. 
Another ey @ green silk, with cherubs 
painted on i elicate flesh tints. hoverin 
over @ spray of blackberries and jeaves,w hich 
were worked In silke;a ruche of lace edged it 
all round. A third was of ruby satin, with 
crossed sprays of white and yellow jessamine. 
Across the stalks, which were on one side of 
the cosy, a ofabout an inch and a half 
was left,and bere the oame of the lady for 
whom the gift was intended, was worked in 
gold twist, sewn with tiny stitches of silk to 
match. It is quite a new fashion, that of mark. 
ing tea cosy with your name; it is general! 
embroidered on one side in a slanting posi. 
tion. Sometimes & monogram is worked. 
This is also carried out on fans, blotting 
books, and even on enve which can 
all be worked and covered by hand. It is also 
anew fashion to paint s design on silk, 
either floral or in the landscape or portrati 


s 
style, and throw & spre. of forget-me-nots or 
some delicate mower aanose the ventre, worked 
in colored sfiks. This fashion came om 
Paris, and many lovely fans are painted aes 
worked thus “fy as i os ee 
Ipave lately seen raph frames 


covered wi embroide silk and velvet. 
Soo Tame shout be of wood or card — 
the former is best), either square or ove. 
fre work is done first. a wargin eens 
left are quiteeasy to do for deft fingers. red 
penter can cut the wood, and turn 
Envelope cases are often covered nee 
withembroidery,and | have lately —_— = 
namen 
fashioned bellows or am one 
now in fashionable drawing-rooms. Lit 
tle serviettes and d’oyleys are very pretty, 
worked in deep gold colored flloselie, or what 
is called “bobbin stik,” which isa little finer, 
and is wound on reels. Sometimes a spray of 
flowers is thrown across, with the flowers 
(small ones) in color, red or blue, and the rest 
all in gold colored silk; sometimes the whole 
is in gold, and again sometimes & wreath en- 
circles the monogram, embroidered in 
the space left in the centre. The d’oy- 
leys are on finelinen, and are either fringed 
or edged with lace, the fringe being sometiines 
white and sometimes of the gold color. D'Oy- 
leys were formerly work with a different 
fruiton each, in t centre— on one, 
applies on another,a spray 0 currants, etc., 
butthe fruit is now painted on, and a gay col 
ored fly or butterfly worked in silks on the 
nted spray. A border to a white thick mus- 
in tea tablecloth had a band of white jean, 
with a continuous wreath of forget-me nots, 
wild pale-colore: roses, buitercups, and pink 
tipped daisies, and leaves painted on, with 
every now and then a bright-win batterfly 
or dragon fly worked on in rich silk. They 
stood out in bold relief, and were most © 
tive. The tea cosy was made tomatch. Bas- 
kets for holding wood to stand by the side of 
fireplaces are now popular. They bave only 
two sides, with a broad strong bandie across. 
The bottom is ot wood,and the sides are either 
of wood or basket work. They are raised by 
little feet about three or four inches from the 
ground, Theyare generally lined with fey: 
colored chintz, and the sides and n- 
die ornamented accordi to individual 
taste with colored ribbon and tassels of colored 
worsted, or chérries of worsteds. Sometimes 
the sides have pieces of embroidered sheeting 
or serge covering them on the outer side. 
They vary in size according to taste. The 
blocks of wood are kept there till required. 
A very ingenious receptacle for odds an‘ ends 
of wools and work was shown me the other 
day. Three mutf-boxes were fastened strongly 
together, havin previously been neatly 
covered with dark-green velvet, edged at the 
top witb green worsted braid and ball fringe. 
The top was of cardboard, sufficiently large to 
cover the tbree boxes, covered with veivet, 
and attached by a bow of green ribbon, a 
second bow being placed at the opposite side 
to keep it closed. It really was a pretty orna- 
ment. Stamped leather is much seen now for 
furniture—dark leather, with the pattern 
stamped in gold; mantelsbeives in an old- 
fashioned dining room look well if they valace 
of ‘this, with the outlines worked in thick 
colored silk chain stitch. A strong needle is 
required. Russet-brown velvet or “art” greens 
with a border of thick woolien fringe to match 
look well. The band should be tolerably deep 
—say about seven inches—and the fringe 
sbould be sewn on, 80 that the edge does aot 
come below the velvet. Sideboards and chests 
of diawers are often ornamented with a atri 
of white or colored material thrown over, with 
the ends hanging down the sides,émnbroidered 
This is after a Russian fashion; some gre of 
white linen fringed at the end, embroidered 
in red or biue thick cotton, in outline or 
crewel work,according totfancy. Others are 
of red, green, or blae serge, with some floral 
design worked, The cloth should correspond 
with the prevailing color of the room, and be 
the samme width as the piece of turniture it is 
intended for. A désign on brown holland. 
first chain stitched, then cut away, and edged 
with long herring-bone stitches on colored 
serge, is very effective if crewel work is not 
wished for: the ends should be about a quarter 
of a yard long. Covers tor work baskets, otto- 
mans, and borders for tables and curtains look 
very well {n this work, which isGerman. It is 
most casy to adapt and trace out a pattern on 
the holland; lay {ton the material, tack it, and 
then chain stitch all round the outline, after- 
wards cutting it away, and adding long 
“spikey” stitches in coarse unbleached flax 
thread, which is the color of the holland. The 
pattern should be bold and effective. 

Aslam a regular reader of the Post, I ask 
some kind triend to send me through the col- 
umns Of Fireside Chat a good recipe for mak- 
ing brown bread. Mra. 8. G. B. 
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The area of land in Germany upon which 
the tobacco plant is cultivated exceeds 50,000 
acres, Prussia, Bavaria,the Ducny of Baden, 
Alsace, aud Lorraine being the counties which 
grow the most, and the average yield isabout 
3.300 pounus tothe acre. With this crop some 
ead yor ay a — 1,250 tons of prepared to- 

) are imported yearly, th » 
reaching 4,000 tons. . ’ etacttaenend 
EE 


A young lady in Clinton county, N. Y, 
evident! wants to learn how to write a letter 
without sending for a“‘complete letter-writer,” 
“Mr, Postmaster,” she writes to the Post- 
mInaster (general, “how much would the trouble 
be for picking out, packing, and sending about 
fifty or more of the best of the many letters 
you get? I don’t want anything but good 
sensible letters. Of course | expect to pa 
postage. Please let me know by return mail. 

a 
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The eruption of mud at the foot of Mount 
3na continues, and a smoking lake of 
sleadil increasing dimensions bas been 
formed. Professor Silyestri says there are two 
kinds of crater—one in constant activity, emit- 
ling muddy and Olly water, with exhalations 
yo oy acid; the other intermittent, issu- 
thicker mua erranean noises volumes of 





The outbreak of hydrophobia among the 
He od English pack of stag hounds has now en- 
beneee ae ~y a kennel and the 

u ve nm under ve 
jrentmenst are being got intq condition: Hunt. 
catty tn the nae amet Tap ben Re Geer alt 

r. The , 
being cornered in the deer — a 


Thirty years ago th 
é profession of mini 
pe. meee was almost ot meen in the Union 

; today the Awerican Institute of Min- 


ing En 
nine numbers Over seven hundred 
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The Social Science Asso ciati Boston 
880 Clatio 
publishes the startling, if true, A... that 
England are grindi 








. bie, through wan 
sates his oof her remaiean ean'be 
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“W. H. W. (Harrwon, Ind, The 
avout i, we tellers, i every way fonaB = 
. M. B. inston, sbould 
me the name by which he has pL : 
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tortoise by 
with rotten stone or trt . 
ALICE E. (Millard, Utab. }—-We should 
our fescription. that the . De 
is sure to succeed in ite” ane 
KDENT, (Philadeiph ee pe Avene the 





of tove. 1 ts be - 7 to ow 
can afford until she is ready 
your avowals of affection. ” 


BLACKHEATH, (Clarendon, 8. 
t of to 





tribute to her maintenance. . 


A? ya te ce coer See 


repo! 
They will doubtiess see t 
ing. ond if possible correct tt. . 


receipt for blacking faces 
lampblack in powder, a te ard 
used, and put on with aid of cutton . 

Bresst Pp Ill, It is indiscreet 
proper fot Sia to send @ Veleal : 
with whom she is unacquain 6 
an lime juice or rose wafer, ts good for the 
on, 

M. M. K. (Nossville, Pa. )}—The 
beri are OP laa Stee, ae 
many mu 8, 7 
thstance, ° Op. 27,°° ‘s 
work. e 


ALF, (Oakfield, lows. }—Patience is _ 


JACK, (Philadelphia, Fo. } Durntoort is | a 
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site, pereseverance . 
antes oe great cone gh 
su Oishasty puts tfimeeif - Gisadvante. - 
geous position. ‘4 
8. C. A. (Union City, Mich.)—N book 
cost from ten to ‘Attesh dollars. pA) 
five to probably nine. 2. The instrument is 
tagentoue ty, but nevertheless well worth a thee 
as or it. & 


Mre, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—*:Ma rest 
vous,’’ is French, and means; Say dear 
with you.’’ ‘**Ma chere, vous te la 
anunee,’’ is from the same language 
**My dear, [ wish you a happy New Year.*’ 

Eva, (Rockb Va.)—Josephus alludes to 
life of Christ; but re are few possibile sources 
information outside the New 
the younger Pliny are authori ae is also 
bius, who alludes to the Massacre of the Innocents, 


K. (rtetet, Hane. sath wy | a and 
are engaged marri seem 
incorrect for the lady another 


to accom 
man to a ball: but Ge comnaee may 
propriety go to 8 party tow ich his intended ls not 
v ° 


Dan. (Franklia, Kaus. )—It ie quite clear 
hair is beginning to turn prematurely gray. Use 
brushes, and brush frequently, so as to 

healthy circulation of the in the sealp. It is 
only chance of checking the tendency to prematus 
grayness, 

NORAH, (Nottingham, Md, )—Unless have 
son to believe that your lover is playing you tales. fake 
no notice of the circumstance ; it may have 
been a friend whom he could not a te 
without being guilty of rudeness, You are pot 
young to be married. 

ANx10vUs, (Clay, Ark. )—You had better give up the 
thought. Roman Catholic priests will nut 
mem of their church to a Protestant without 
curing a pledge that the children of the union shall 

rought up in the Catholic faith, and of late they are 
very averse to performing such marriages at all. 

MARAH, (Philadelphia. Pa.)—Since the 
power of a magnet diminishes as the cube of the 
tance of the attracted object from it, it is highly im- 
probable that you will be able to obtain a magnet 
will lift a weight of any magnitude 3t a 
two feet. We may safely say no such piece of 
stane exists. 

L. E. P. (Carver, Migpn.)—Soap and water mized 
with ox gall wi | be foun® one of the best substapess 
with we on to cleon masse, ov and grease can be 
remov y spreading u marble a poste oe 
posed of caustic potash lye, fuller’s and 
soap, Which should be allowed to remain tor 4 
— Ad on the marble, then washed off wi 
water. 

SUBSCRIBER, (Beaver Pond, 8. C. )— Write as 
as it pleases you. There is nv preparation of the 
which is not dange: though some are less sv thas 
others. The fullowing is said to be a gvod hair 
Lac sulphur, one ounce; sugar lead one-hs!f 
rose water, one pint. Apply the wash about fear 
times a week, but do not e before using. 

F. H. (Concord, Pa. )}—The reason why a circle 
times appears about the moon previous to a storm, 
that the moon's light is reflected by a frost particles in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere—the frost ee 
somewhat in the nature of prism. It Is equally 
defined on the outer and inner edges, and 
appears larger or smaller—from the relative or 
position of the frost stratum, and the observer 

J. 8. E. A. (Roxboro, Phila.)—The word Christmas 
is sometimes suolied Xmas, because in old manuseripts 
avd books, this letter is regarded as the —— 
of the compound Greek letter CH, used 
works as an abbreviation of the name Christ. 2. Tot 
could get what you require in almost any store 
nishing sporting or guuning articles in this city. 

H. P. R. (Harkleville, Ind.)—The name lg 4 


is simply a term, means precisely 
rom . Be 
as bighwayman. t. which they do not eu, 5% 


in 


article and pat it in the mark — this 
3. Thereare establishments of the ki 
but it is inst our rules to announce their 
through this column. pert @ 

ULRIC, (Philadelphia, Pa. )—The First 
yan’s Piigrim’s Progress was published in 1678, 
very rare. The seventh edition was reached is 
and Bunyan used this in composing his Second Fave, 
There was a Third Part, first published in 1692, 
— a “- Nearit Ba poem Ee 

rious and contem produ . 

art is known, therefore, not to be by Bunyan, but 
the author of course concealed his name. 

1G NORAMUS, (Chester, Pa. )—King Cophetus 1s ie 
name of an old ballad extant in the Percy col e 
and mentioned by most peste, from Shak . 

e 


ng at that time: aos 
Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so said. 
When King Cophetaa loved the 
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